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NEW YORK, JULY 22, 1882, 


A NEW SERIAL, 
WE shall commence, in No. 1401, issued July 26th, 
the publication of a new serial story by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 
ENTITLED 
**HEART AND SCIENCE; A STORY OF 
THE PRESENT TIME,’”’ 
and secured at large expense expressly for the 
columns of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER. This last production of one of the fore- 
most of English authors, whose popularity in this 
country is scarcely less pronounced than in his 
own, is characterized by all the startling realism, 
vivid character- painting, interesting dramatic 





situations and wondrous descriptions which have | 


given his previous works their peculiar fascina- 
tion. That it will add to his reputation with the 
reading public, we have no doubt whatever. 


THE EGYPTIAN STRUGGLE. 


HERE are few American citizens who 
T will not sympathize with the Egyp- 
tians in their resistance to the assault 

of the British fleet upon Alexandria. 
Doubtless, that unfortunate country pos- 
sesses little of genuine civilization; it is 
true that anarchy and misrule have pros- 
trated the safeguards of property and life, 
and that ignorance and poverty characterize 
the great mass of the population. But it is 
also true that something like an impulse of 
nationality is beginning to stir in the minds 
of the more thoughtful leaders of public 
opinion, and that the possibility of estab- 
lishing a distinct national autonomy, with 
genuine home rule, has revealed itself to 
her more clear-sighted statesmen. Arabi 
Pasha, whatever may be his faults, is ap- 
parently dominated by a desire to rescue 
his country from the political servitude 
under which it suffers, and his defiance 
alike of the authority of Turkey and the 
intervention of the Powers is the direct 
outcome of this patriotic sentiment. We 
may criticise the quality of his judgment 
in supposing he could make even a tolerable 
defense of his position against the power 
of Europe; we cannot but shrink appalled 
from the excesses which attended the 
evacuation of Alexandria; but it is impos- 
sible not to respect the feeling of resent- 
ment against British menaces which flamed 
from the mouths of the guns so soon 
silenced in the bombardment of last week. 
Putting ourselves in Egypt's place, the 
act of Great Britain in battering down the 
City of Alexandria cannot be justified. 
Putting ourselves, however, tn her place, 
as the representative of the Powers and of 
the European concert, it is not difficult to 
find a justification of her course in the fact 
that paramount public necessities, in which 
the whole world is more or less concerned, 
compelled her to aggressive action. Leav- 
ing aside the circumstance of the outrages 
upon British citizens in the recent riots— 
compensation for which might, indeed, 
have been demanded directly from Turkey, 
but in the paralysis of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment obviously in vain—and putting 
out of view entirely the interests of the 
English bond-holders, which Mr. Gladstone 
distinctly declares have not been taken 
into account in the matter—there still 
remains the fact that the insurrectionary 
Egyptian régime, being one of military 
violence, constitutes a menace to an indis- 
pensable highway of commerce, the preser- 
vation of which is a duty which the Power 
chiefly interested in it owes to the world. 
To Great Britain the Suez Canal is what 
the Pacific Railway would be to the United 
States if some hostile power constantly 
waited an opportunity to seize California 
and Oregon, as Russia waits her oppor- 
tunity to pounce down and obtain a foot- 
hold in India. It may be said with truth 
that the British Empire in India depends 
upon the maintenance of uninterrupted 
communication by this great water - way 
across the Egyptian sands. To the world 
at large its commercial value is scarcely 
less than its political and military value to 
“England. There was, therefore, in the 
presence of these supreme considerations, 
but one course to be pursued. To have re- 
mained indifferent, awaiting the slow con- 
clusions of the Constantinople Conference, 
or the destruction of the canal as threatened 
by the military party which had practically 
deposed the Khédive and usurped all the 
functions of internal administration, would 
have been to invite the very disaster which 
all Europe was concerned in averting. It 
was necessary to demonstrate promptly, by 
an overwhelming display of power, that the 
paramounot interest of the nations in the 
preservation of order in Egypt must be re- 
spected, and that if not respected, the inter- 
national police would come upon the scene 
and compel obedience to law and respect 
for the common rights of mankind. This 
Enzland has done; finding Tarkey unable 
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or unwilling to subdue an organized revolt 

against her authority, the enforcement of 

| which is essential to high international 
interests, she interposes for the suppres- 
| gion of the revolt, and on every ground of 
| political necessity, whatever may be the 
| fine morality of the case, her couree is 
| clearly justifiable. 

What results may follow the British ex- 
| ploits at Alexandria cannot well be con- 
| jectured. The occupation of the city, while 

it secures a measure of order and safety, 

affords no subs!antial strategic advantage; 
| indeed, it may be doubted whether, mili- 
| tarily, the British are not now in a worse 
position than before the bombardment. 
| Certainly the restoration of the status quo 
| has been made more difficult. If the force 
with which Arabi Pasha has retreated to 
the desert, or possibly to Cairo, can be held 
under Aiscipline, he can, for a time, by de- 
stroying the railway, defy pursuit, and, if 
|so0 disposed, can do almost irreparable 
mischief to the canal; but, of course, his 
ultimate defeat will be inevitable. 

A good deal will depend, of course, upon 
| the action of Turkey; if she should Iinter- 
vene actively, and with sufficient strength, 
Great Britain would probably withdraw 
her forces; if she still refuses to do so, 
which is more probable, the hostile force 
will no doubt remain on the scene, mean- 
while opening communications with the 
Khédive with a view to the assertion of 
his authority. Pending the final issue, the 
Powers will watch every movement of 
Great Britain with a jealous and suspicious 
eye, lest, being in possession, she should 
proceed to compensate herself for the ex- 
penditures of the war by administering 
upon the estate. Russia would no doubt 
look complacently on the absorption of any 
part of Egypt by England, since her own 
ambition for a slice of the Ottoman Empire 
would be promoted thereby ; but the other 
Powers would resent any proceeding of 
this sort as contrary to the spirit of the 
concert, and very serious complications 
would eventually follow. There is no indl- 
cation as yet, however, that such a policy of 
absorption would be sanctioned by British 
opinion, and Mr. Gladstone certainly is 
not likely to propose a course so utterly at 
variance with all the principles of his 
public life. 

The masgacre of the Christians and Eu. 
ropeans in Alexandria will of course greatly 
intensify British feeling, and the popular 
clamor for vigorous measures, even to the 
extent of the extermination of the entire 
hostile population, will be so vivient that 
it will be difficult for the Government to 
resist it. Troops and munitions are being 
forwarded to Alexandria with all possible 
haste, and at this writing the indications 
are that the struggle initiated for the cap- 
ture of the Alexandrian forts will develop 
into a gonflict involving the whole of Egypt. 
The near future may see Cairo in ashes, as 
Alexandria now lies in ruins, and ftre and 
sword smiting the land far and wide. 








COMBINING FOR SANITARY 
REFORM. 


ANITARY science may be said to date 
back only to the time of the Crimean 
war. Since then its history is one of con- 
stant progress, not rapid but steady, until 
now, among the more intelligent classes 
and advanced thinkers, it ranks among 
those instrumentalities which are acknow- 
ledged as vitally essential to the better- 
ment of mankind, morally as well as phy- 
sically. There are about twenty-five 
isolated societies in different parte of the 
country working for sanitary reform, and 
four times that number of associatione 
devoted to rural improvement. While the 
two are entirely distinct so far as the im- 
mediate object is concerned, there is such 
a similarity of design and such a com- 
munity of interest in their efforts, that a 
general and broad classification not un- 
naturally groups them together. Rural 
improvement in the matter of tree-plant- 
ing, the location and treatment of parks, 
and the proper care of grounds, buildings 
and residences, are in precisely the line of 
sanitary improvement, and sanitary reform 
applies with equal force and benefit to the 
country mansion and farmer's cottage as 
to the public hall, private residence or 
tenement-house in town. 

The latest outcropping in the direction 
of showing how strongly the entire subject 
is taking hold of the public mind was the 
recent organization, at Warwick Wood- 
lands, of a National Association of Sani- 
tary and Rural Reform. 
given much thought to the various subjecis 
this name suggests, and, better still, have 
proved their faith by their works, attended 
the conference and devoted three days to 
practical discussions and a free interchange 
of thought. Largs latitude was allowed, 
as will be seen when it is stated that papers 
were read on such topics as ‘‘ Horseback 
Riding versus Malaria,’’ ‘‘ Woman and 
Household Sanitation,” ‘ School Hygiene,” 
‘Tree Preservation,” ‘‘ The Adulteration 
of Food,” ‘‘Tenement House Keform,” 
** Sanitary Cooking,” ‘‘Sanitary Plumbing,” 





“Tree Planting in Streets and Parks,” 


Men who have | 





‘‘Influence of Woman in Village Adorn- 
ment,"’ ‘‘Sanitary Tracts,’”’ and so on 
through a long list. 

The attendance at this conference was 
not large, but the few who were present 
were very much in earnest, and were full 
of that spirit which warms into larger and 
more important life undertakings for the 
general good which have smal! beyinnings. 

Heretofore individual societies, working 
only for their own communities, or for their 
own States at most, have accomplished 
much. The New York Sanitary Reform 
Society has secured the passage of laws re- 
quiring the registration of plumbers anda 
supervision of their work by the Board of 
Health, and regulating the construction of 
tenement - houses, partially abated the 
Hunter's Point nuisance and erected model 
tenement houses. A similar society in 
Newport, R. I., has secured the removal of 
refuse from that city, a system of cleaning 
the streets and the keeping out of impure 
ice. In Brooklyn the sanitary organization 
has secured an enforcement of the plumb- 
ing laws, improved the school-houses and 
closed up impure wells, Many small coun- 
try villages have been wonderfully im- 
proved, notably Stockbridge, Mass., where 
twenty-nine years ago the pioneer effort 
was made, with women as the most active 
workers; and remarkable sanitary benefits 
have resulted from the efforts of local or- 
ganizations in New Orleans, Savannah, 
Natchez and other Southern cities. It is 
hoped and expected by the men and women 
—it augurs well that women are heartily 
identified with the movemeat—who have 
become the apostles of the new national 
society that co-operation will give a fresh 
impetus, and impart a new and aggressive 
vitality, to the cause which de-erves and 
will receive the best wishes of every right- 
thinking citizen in the land. 


SUMMER SPORTS, 


[HE leisure blessed and pleasure-loving 

are now in the very whirl of the out- 
door sports of Summer time. On every 
hand is heard the racket of all games of 
rivalry—horse-racing, boat-racing, yacht- 
racing, baseball and the lighter pastimes of 
the lawn. It is useless for anybody, in any 
interest, to inveigh against any of these 
sources of enjoyment, for they are at least 
measurably harmless, and they serve to 
satisfy the love of manly sports and 
amiable contention which is a part of 
human nature. We may wisely do what- 
ever we can to promote this muscular emu- 
lation, if we can thereby prevent the fre- 
quent appearance of the brutal struggles — 
man-fights, bull fights, dog-fights and cock- 
fights—which depend upon cruelty and pain 
for their outcome and the gratification of 
spectators. 

Indeed, the popular sports of this coun- 
try, while accompanied by incidental evils, 
are, on the whole, a great positive good. 
The courage of a nation’s soldiers and the 
energy of a nation’s business men depend 
upon the commanding and overcoming 
qualities which are developed in a nation’s 
boys; and this development is mainly 
effected by friendly measurements of 
strength and skill. The development of 
the strength and speed of horses is of 
scarcely less import; and the victories 
which American steeds have won on Eng- 
lisn turf during the last year or two 
show conclusively that we are not only 
superior to the world in the rearing of 
roadsters, and all trotting horses, but 
that we are at least equal to Eng- 
land in the production of running 
horses, for which we, who care nothing 
for the chase, have littke use. The re- 
cent substitution of running races for 
trotting races in this country is unwise, 
because essentially un-American. What 
we need here is not rapid runners, but 
rapid trotters; and the increase of the 
pace of trotting horses in a short time 
from 2:28 to 2:20, 2:18, 2:15%, 2:14, 
2:12}, 2:10, indicates that, with a few 
more years of artificial selection and care- 
ful breeding, the mile may be made in two 
minutes. This would be an absolute bene- 
fit, for it would, in time, mend the average 
pace of all American roadsters. Then 
could we say, as John G. Saxe did in his 
toast to Vermont: ‘‘Our men, women, 
maple-sugar and horses ; the first are 
strong, tne last are ileet, the second and 
third are exceedingly sweet, and all are 
very hard to beat.” 

Corcerning gambling on the result of a 
race of any kind, there is one obvious rule 
that it ie safe to follow: if your relation to 
the racers is such that you can command the 
result, by buying off all of the contestants 
but one, it would be wise to put a good 
large stake on that one, and pluck the 
greenhorns. This is the real science of 
winning on a race, for the problem contains 
no upknown quantities. You can make 
the equation without introducing either « 
ory. Of course some novices will by mis- 
take bet on the same horse you (dio, and 
they will greatly exalt themselves therefor 
and boast of their sagacity, but the next 
time they will happen to bet on the wrong 
horse—the animal that is handicapped. In 
one other case you might bet and win: if 





you knew all the good and bad points of 
all the horses, and knew that none of the 
riders would be tampered with. If you be- 
lung to neither of these classes, of course 
you will not bet on a horee-race in the ex- 
pectation of winning. If you have money 
which you wish to venture, bet when it will 
rain next, when the first snow will come, 
how long the Egyptian troubles will last, 
how meny people will go by on the sidewalk 
in a given time—bet on anything but a 
horse race of which you have not special, 
intimate and confidential knowledge. 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


sore the topics always forced upon 
our attention during the Summer heats, 
when thinking is specially burdensome, is 
that of education in all its various phases 
and ramifications; and this year the ques. 
tion of ‘‘the higher education of women” 
is particularly prominent. The old pro- 
verb that ‘‘ Nothing is ever settled until {t 
is settled aright”’ finds an illustration in 
the growth of this question. It was long 
ago declared, upon what was assumed to be 
the final authority, that girls neither needed 
nor could endure such an education as is 
admitted to be indispensable for boys, and 
that they should, therefore, be content to 
leave the fields of classical and ecientific 
knowledge, as embraced in the university 
curriculum, to be explored exclusively by 
their brothers. But the question would 
not stay settled in this shape. Neither the 
common sense of rejlecting nen nor the 
aspirations of our girls would be satisfied 
with the conclu-ion. The demand that 
every branch of study should be accessible 
to girls and boys alike has grown louder 
year by year, until at last our best educa- 
tors on every hand are seriously consider- 
ing how it should be met. 

Three colleges for women — Vasear, 
Wellesley and Smith—have been estab- 
lished in this country within a few years 
to meet this demagd, and Michigan anid 
Cornell Universities and several smaller 
institutions have opened their doors 
to girls on the same terms as to boys. 
But still the demand is not fully an- 
swered. It is more than euspected that 
the opportunities and facilities offered 
to girls in the institutions established 
for them exclusively, though excellent as 
far as they go, are not all that they ought 
to be, while for local and other reasons it 
is not eonvenient for all girl students to go 
either to Aun Arbor or Ithaca. There isa 
strong pressure upon the older colleges 
and universities to contrive some way of 
bringing their advantages within the reach 
of girls, and in time no doubt this preesure 
will prove too strong to be resisted. 

This subject claimed the attention of the 
American Institute of Instruction at its 
meeting in Saratoga the other day, being 
introduced by John Totlow, Master of the 
Boston Latin School for Girls, who read a 
paper full of admirable suggestions. He 
showed how the hostility to the higher 
education of women, which twenty-five 
years ago was very pronounced, has finally 
yielded to argument and the teachings of 
experience. The testimony of those who 
have observed the work of women in col- 
leges was appealed to as evidence of the 
aptitude cf women for intellectual studies. 
He maintained that experience had already 
shown that women may not only with 
eafety, but with increasing. health and 
strength, pursue a course of collegiate 
study. He might have referred for proof 
of this to the experiences of the students 
at the Harvard Annex for women, nearly 
forty in number, of whom it is said, on 
high authority, ‘‘ that their physical endur- 
ance and brain dynamics are fully equal to 
those of male students.” Examinations 
there, says a writer in the Indepenlent, ave 
marked strictly on the university scale, 
and have been successfully passed by the 
students. ‘'The young ladies are the very 
picture of robust health,” and ‘‘ the health 
of many has been much improved in the 
three years of study already passed.” So 
much for the results of experience in op- 
position to theories dogmatically asserted 
and prejudices arising from the ignorance 
of the past. 

The question of the co-education of the 
sexes, strictly speaking, is mot necessarily 
involved here, but is worthy of the gravest 
consideration upon its own merits. 


THE EFFECT ON TRADE. 


QF course if there is to be a protracted 
war in Egypt our agricultural interests 
cannot fail to be materially benefited, and 
should the conflict widen into a European 
struggle, the advantage accruing to those 
interests would beimmense. Our shipping 
interest and the export trade with India, 
however, will not be much affected. one 
way or the other, even should the Suez 
Canal be destroyed, as the vessels taking 
petroleum from this port to India in- 
variably, owing to the high tolls by way 
of Suez, go round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Vessela with tea, sugar, hemp, and other 
merchandise, however, coming this way 
from Hong Kong, Bombay, Manila, Penang 
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and other ports, can afford to pay the tolls, 
owlng % the high rates of freight which 
have prevailed at these ports for many 
months past. It is to be remembered, too, 
that the bulk of our tea now comes across 
the Pacific to San Francisco and is shipped 
overland to New York. 

The shipping interest, then, need not be 
very seriously affected by the Egyptian 
difficulty, while this latter may, on the 
other hand, greatly promote our grain and 
cotton traffic. There has already been an 
excited speculation in wheat in New York 
and Chicago, based on the possibility of the 
canal being closed and the trade in Egyptian 
and Indian grain with Great Britain thereby 
seriously embarrassed, if not greatly re- 
duced. It would, indeed, be a serious blow 
to English trade were the great water- 
way to be closed, not only because the dis- 
tance between Bombay and London would 
be greatly increased, but also for the reason 
that many of the vessels engaged in the 
Suez trade are not adapted to the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Prices of grain here have been advanc- 
ing, and unless hostilities in the land of 
the Ptolemies are speedily terminated a 
further rise is inevitable. Great Britain 
has 75 per cent. of the foreign trade of 
Egypt, and a considerable supply of corn 
and flour is derived from this quarter. If, 
in addition to losing this source of supply, 
Great Britain finds her own crop short, as 
now threatens to be the case, and, more- 
over, finds it difficult to bring grain from 
India, the effect must naturally be to make 
her more than ever dependent upon the 
United States for her cereals. 

Cotton has also risen in price of late, 
owing to the Egyptian trouble. Great 
Britain pays Egypt on an average thirty 
million dollars annually for cotton. With 
this supply cut off, and the Suez Canal 
closed to the India trade, our own cotton 
interests will be greatly promoted. In 
view of the possible trouble, Englisch spin- 
ners have purchased freely in this market 
within the last six weeks, and the specula- 
tion in ‘*‘ futures” has greatly increased at 
steadily advancing prices. Cotton culture 
in Egypt is a result of our Civil War. 
Iemail Pasha, seeing the dearth of cotton 
at the opening of the great rebellion, was 
wise enough to encourage its culture in his 
dominions, himself setting the example. 
The result is that within ten years Great 
Brilain has pald Egypt for raw cotton no 
less than $325,000,000. Our planters would 
be loud in their complaints if their trade 
were not far larger than this; for, while 
Egypt's annual crop is 450,000,000 pounds. 
ours has reached 3,200,000,000 pounds. 
Still, the fact remains that the Egyptian 
crop is an important factor in the world's 
supply—as also the 365,000,000 pounds 
raised in India, of couree—and there seems 
no good reason why the alluvial lands in 
the valley of the Nile may not eventually 
prove as productive as the “‘ bottom lands ”’ 
of the Mississippi. 

Meanwhile those commercially interested 
in the struggle between the contending 
Powers are preparing to take further ad- 
vantage of it should opportunity offer. But 
there is a growing disposition to proceed 
more slowly and not overdo the matter. 
If an unusual quantity of our leading pro- 
ducts shall be required, it is gratifying to 
know that the crop prospects for both cot- 
ton and grain have greatly improved within 
a few weeks, and that the indications point 
to abundant harvests. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


‘ihe crisis in Egypt, which we have dis- 

cussed elsewhere, has overshadowed all 
other foreign topics. In England, since the 
lrish question has for the moment almost dis- 
a)peared from view, the Repression [ill met 
no effective opposition in the House of Lords. 
beirg passed through committee and its third 
reading without a division, and the Royal as- 
sent was given to the measure on July 12th. 
It was promptly put in operation, sixteen 
counties being proclaimed on the l4th. The 
House of Commons is now giving its atten- 
tion to the Arrears of Rent Bill. An amend- 
ment that the relief shall be a loan at one per 
cent., repayable within fifteen years. has been 
rejected. Mr. Gladstone has announced that, 
after the passage of this Bill, he will ask for 


an adjournment, probably until the latter part | 


of October, Parliament then to meet for the 
beume of discussing procedure only. John 


right has resigned his seat in the Cabinet, | 


owing to his dissent from the Government's 
Egyptian policy. One or two fresh outrages 
were reported in Ireland last week, and the 
list for June foots up 283, of which five were 
murders. A riot occurred last week at Trede- 
gar, Wales, between the Welsh and Irish, in 
which many houses of Irishmen were sacked 
and several persons severely injured. 

The death of General Skobeleff caused uni- 
versal mourning throughout Russia, and there 
was a great demonstration at his funeral, which 
was attended by the Grand Dukes Alexis and 
Nicholas, the Minister of War and a large con- 
course of people’ The Emperor sent a dis- 
patch to Skobeleff’s sister, in which he pro- 
nounced his death “an irreparable loss to the 
army, and added: “It is sad, sad indeed, to 
lose 4 man so useful and so devoted to duty.” 
The suddenness of Skobelett’s death gave rise 
to all sorts of rumors as to itscaw .. the Paris 
Gaulois going so far as to declare .. ‘+t he com- 
mitted suicide in order to escape aL exposure 





of his connection with the Nihilists, while a 
theory that he was poisoned by Germans took 
firm hold of the popular mind. A post-mortem 
examination, however, showed convincingly 
that death was caused by apoplexy. The coming 
man in the Russian army is now thought to be 
General Kolpakovski, a general who has risen 
trom the ranks by sheer and reckless daring in 
Central Asia. Another batch of Nihilists has 
been arrested in St. Petersburg, the party in- 
cluding several high personages and officials 
who had taken quarters near the building 
occupied by the secret police administration, 
and intended to undermine it by a mine starting 
from their lodgings 

_ Several serious disasters have occurred dur- 
ing the past week. The Dutch ironclad Adder 
was lost at sea, with all on board. A railway 
collision at Cork, Ireland, injured thirty per- 
sons, twelve of them probably fatally. A train 
on a Russian railway, with 217 persons on 
board, ran off the track between Tcherny and 
Pastijeur, and 178 persons were killed, while 
those who were saved were more or less in- 
jured.—The Spanish Cortes has been sus- 
pended, the Cabinet not declaring the session 
ended, because they deem it possible that it 
may be necessary to reassemble it on account 
of possible Eastern complications. — Said 
Pasha, formerly |l’rime Minister of Turkey, 
has been reappointed to that office in succes- 
sion to Abdurrahman I‘asha.— Thirteen Social- 
ists at Prague have been sentenced to prison 
for terms varying from two years to one week. 


Witi.iam H. Hunv, late Secretary of the Navy 
and now Minister to Russia. has had a wind- 
fall which transforms him from a gentleman 
in somewhat embarrassed circumstances into 
one of the wealthiest members of our diploma- 
tic service. José )omingo. a native of Spain 
and a Carlist exile, who came to New Orleans 
forty years ago and accumulated an immense 
fortune as a cigar importer. died last week, 
and, having no heirs, left by will his home- 
stead to Mr. Hunt’s daughter, and the balance 
ot his entire estate to Mr. Hunt. The fortunate 
beneficiary of this unexpected fortune is 
happily a gent!eman of fine tastes and culture, 
and he may be expected to employ the wealth 
so suddenly acquired in ways at once honor- 
able to his country and creditable to his own 
dignity and character. 





Herorsm, in whatever field it may be dis- 
played, never fails to command the homage of 
men. Even in Siberia the fact holds true. 
Cable dispatches inform us that the Governor 
of Yakutsk promptly gave orders to have the 
entire cairn in which are buried the bodies of 
Captain De Long and his party covered with a 
deep layer of earth, to prevent the possibility 
of the sun thawing them- an act which will 
be appreciated by all when it is remembered 
that the ground remains frozen on the Lena 
delta all the year round at a depth of two feet, 
so that the bodies will be preserved under this 
layer of earth, and can be removed later if de 
sired. The Governor also caused a Russian 
inscription to be prepared and placed on the 
tomb, and gave orders that every care shall 
be taken to preserve the tomb and the monu- 
ment in good condition. 


ProvipENcE and Nature are still kindly to 
our farming interest. (fficial returns from 
all the States and Territories indicate that the 
wheat crop is likely to be one of the largest 
ever garnered in the country ; that the corn 
crop will be much larger than seemed pos- 
sible two months ago; that the other cereals 
all promise a yield per acre above the average. 
In some States, as for instance in Nebraska, 
the crops are likely to be far ahead of any 
previous year. The area planted in corn is 
stated at 2,500,000 acres. In Ohio, Indiana 
and lllinois there has been a loss of acreage, 
but in all other States of any prominence in 
corn growing there is some increase. In the 
Gulf States the advance has been heavy. in 
obedience to the instinct of self-preservation, 
but the cold and wet weather and necessary 
replanting after the floods have operated to 
diminish the yield. - 

WE resume this week the publication of the 
interviews with Mr. Rufus Hatch. the Wall 
Street veteran. which attracted such general 
attention in our columns last Summer. It will 


be immediately apparent to even the casual | 


reader that Mr. Hatch’s position is materially 
changed from that of a year ago — in fact, it 
may be said to be exactly opposed ; but his 
reasons for his conclusions are equally appar- 


ent, and are supported by both facts and good | 


logic. The fulfillment of the predictions in 
Mr. Hatch’s interviews of a year ago has been 
remarkable, and the records of the financial 
year are full of facts which demonstrate his 
sound judgment. The great merit of the 
opinions expressed in the interview, which 
will be found in full on another page of this 
paper, is that they are based upon a large fund 
of experience, carefully collected and original 
information, and are the fruit of honest deal- 
ing with the facts as they actually exist. 





One of the most interesting co operative 
experiments ever tried in this country 18 the 
Baltimore and Ohio E-mployés Relief Associa- 
tion, which was inaugurated two years ago 
with a gift of $100,000 from the railroad com. 
pany, and receives annually about $30,000 
from the same source. As originally organized 
it furnished its members at cost with life in- 
surance, relief and medical treatment in sick- 
ness and schooling for their children, and its 
obvious advantages soon induced a large pro- 
portion of the company’s employs to join it 
and pay their share towards its support. The 
association has already paid out nearly 
$300,000 for the benefit of its members, and 
its growing success has led to an extension of 
its scope, by the addition of savings-bank and 
building features. Not the least beneficial ele- 





ment of such a movement is its tendency to 
promote good relations between employers 
and employed, and it is encouraging to learn 
that its success is already leading to the 
starting of similar enterprises by other rail 
roads. 





AurHovucH it is over a year since Mr. Conk- 
ling dropped out of publie life, there is still 
much curiosity as to the ex-Senator's political 
attitude. He recently made one ot hia infre- 
quent visits to his Utica home, and his friends 
seized the occasion to tender him aserenade. Ot 
course, he made a speech, but it was almost 
entirely local in its spirit and references. The 
only allusion to broader topics consisted in a 
recognition of the obvious fact that the old 
party issues have largely passed away, and a 
warning against the present tendency to lavish 
appropriations of the public money. So far as 
can be judged from this Utica utterance, Mr. 
Conkling is holding himself ready for a re- 
vision of party lines in the early future, but is 
inclined to wait for others to take the lead in 
bringing it about, which in the present temper 
of the public towards him is undoubtedly his 
wisest course. 





Wuite Congress wastes millions on public 
buildings that are not needed and tens of mil- 
lions on worse than useless appropriations for 
rivers and harbors, it neglects to provide suf- 
ficient funds for the National l’oard of Health, 
and that body has been forced to close all its 
stations along the line of emigrant travel be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and the West, as 
well as along the Southern Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts and in the Mississippi Valley. This will 
prevent further inspection of infected vessels 
trom yellow tever ports. and will end that in- 
spection of foreign immigrants bound from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Northwest which has 
repeatedly arrested the progress of smallpox 
and other diseases. The permanent suspension 
of this work might easily result in a terrible 
calamity, and it is to be hoped that Congress 
will not adjourn without providing ample 
funds to restore the service. 





Tue effort to enforce the new Sunday law 
in Cincinnati has practically failed, all the 
cases against saloon-keepers arrested for vio- 
lating its provisions having been dismissed in 
the police court, last week, upon the request 
of the prosecuting attorney, who said that it 
was impossible to convict the de'endants, and 
he was unwilling to put the city to an expense 
of from $50 to $100 for the purpose of trying 
each case. Thus the liquor interest and pub- 
lic prejudice nullify another statute for the 
preservation of the sanctity of the Christian 
Sabbath. It certainly would seem to be pos- 
sible to frame a law on this subject capable 
of being enforced, but it is plain that the 
average legislator cannot be depended upon 
to do it. The failure of the Ohio law leaves 
the Republicans of the State in a peculiarly 
bad position. being denounced by the Germans 
on the one side for having passed it, and con- 
demned by the temperance people on the other 
hand tor having failed to make it so perfect 
as to defy all attempts to evade it. 





Tue Civil Service Reform Association con- 
tinues its efforts to break up the abuse of so- 
called “‘ voluntary ” assessments ot office-hold- 
ers for the Republican campaign fund. Messrs. 
Everett P. Wheeler and Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge. its counsel, have sent another letter to 
Chairman Hubbell, of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee. in which they expose 
the weakness of his recent communication to 
George William Curtis, and point out afresh 
the illegality of the assessment; and it is an- 
nounced that the association will seek the 
indictment by United States grand juries of 
office holders who violate the law by making 
contributions. Meanwhile fresh evidence ac- 
cumulates of the shamelessness with which 
these forced contributions are demanded of all 
classes in the public service. Boys of twelve 
and old men of eighty who receive a mere 
pittance for running errands or sweeping 
offices. are called upon for two per cent. of 
their petty wages, while so comprehensive is 
the drag-net that teachers, nurses and laborers 
in the Indian training school at Carlisle, Pa., 
have not escaped its meshes. It is encourag- 
ing to note a rapidly growing volume of public 
opinion against this whole system, and not a 
few Republican papers have been forced to 
contess that money thus extorted will lose the 
party more votes than it gains. 





Tur breach in the Republican party of l’enn- 
sylvania widens, and there now seems scarcely 
a possibility that it can be healed before elec- 
tion day. The Regular, or Cameron, State 
Committee, last week, formally submitted to 
the Independents various propositions for a 
compromise. Some of these propositions wore 
a plausible appearance. but even the most 
generous, which was to join in a new conven- 
tion chosen under the new rules, only vailed 
an attempt to secure a fresh nomination of 
General Beaver for Governor, upon which 
Senater Cameron has staked everything, by 
the preponderance which the machine would 
still hold in the choice of delegates. The In- 
dependents were fortunately shrewd enough 
to discern the real meaning of the Cameron 
proposition, and they have blocked the game 
very neatly by replying that they will only 
consent to a new convention on the entirely 
reasonable and proper condition that all the 
candidates on both the present tickets shall 
withdraw and pledge themselves to refuse a 
renomination. The regulars ridicule such an 
idea, and both sides are therefore preparing 
to carry on the fight to the bitterend. The 
Independents frankly confess that they are 
ready to defeat their party in order to break 
the Cameron sway, and a growing element 
among Republicans throughout the country 
appears to sympathize with their resolution. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic. 


Tue Tariff Commission is holding sessions at 
Long Branch, 


Ir is thought that Congress will not adjourn be- 
fore the middie of August 


Tue River and Harbor Bill, as passed by the 
Senate, appropriated the enormous sum o! $20,247,575, 


Tus House has passed the Senate Bill granting 
an increase of pension to the widow of General George A. 
Custer. 

Tue number of business failures in the United 
States lust week was 121, as againgt 109 for the preced- 
ing week. 


Prorgeson Georcs W. Atuerton, of Rutvers 
College;.N. J., bas accepted the Presidency of the Peonu- 
sylvania State College. 


GengraL Georce Croox has been transferred 
from the Department of the Platte to the command of 
the Department of Arizona. 


A convention of delegates in favor of usin 
dyvamite in order to obtain Irish independence wil 
meet in Chicago next month. 


Tue Readjuster School Board of Petersburg, 
Va., bas elected colored teachers for the colored puliic 
schools for the first time in the city’s history. 


James Gorpon Bennett's new yacht Namouna, 
bearing the owner and a party of Iriende, arrived at 
Constantinople on July 12th, afier a pleasant passage. 


A new memorial hall at Bowdoin College has 
been dedicated to the memory of the students of that 
seat of learning who lost their lives in the war of the re- 
bellion. 


Enoveu arsenic to poison a dozen men has been 
found in the bouquet which was sent to Guiteau just be- 
fore he was bauged. Mrs. Scovillo denies that she segt 
the bouquet. 


Tue Senate has passed the House resolution 
appropriating $50,000 to enable the United States to 
participate in the International Fish Exhibition at Lon- 
don next May. 


Tue Virginia Democratic State Committee has 
decided not to nominate a candidate for Congressmaa-at- 
Large. This indicates that ex-Auditor Massey is to be 
supported by the Democrate. 


Tue National Division Sons of Temperance, at 
its annual sess.on at Concord, N. H., last week, took 
steps looking to more thorough co-operation in the work 
of procuring probibitory legislation. 


Ir is reported that a number of Americans who 
went across the Rio Grande into Mexico, ostensibly for 
the purpose of bunting up lost stock, bad been captured 
by the Mexican authorities, thrown into pr.son and even 
whipped. 


Tue House has passed a resolution to pay Mrs, 
Garfield the balance of her busband’s salary for the year 
ending March 3d, and, alter an unseemly wrangle, has 
disagreed to the Senate proposition appropriating $57,500 
for the expenses of bis illness, which sends the matter 
to a conference committee. 


Tue United States steamship Brooklyn, which 
was newly coppered at the Brooklyn navy-yard a year 
ago, bas arrived at Rio Janeiro with the copper so 
thoroughly corroded that Rear-Admiral Crosby tele- 
graphed the Washington authorities for permission to 
bave tbe work all done over again. 


Tus Washington Grand Jury, which was re- 
convened to bear /urther testimony about the Star Route 
irauds, found no pew indictments, and has been dis- 
missed. Part of the cases are to be submitted to arbi- 
tration, by which it is expected that the Government 
will recover about $150,000 without litigation. 


Tue President has issued an order abolishing 
the Military Department of West Point and putting the 
Military Academy there under the charge of the General 
of the Army. General 0. 0. Howard, now superintend- 
ent, is assigned to the command of the Department of 
the Platte, and Colonel Wesley Merritt will perform the 
superintendent’s duties 


Tue strikein the Pittsburg iron district still con- 
tinues, and the prospects of an early settlement are not 
encouraging. The iron-workers’ str.ke at St. Louis has 
ended in a compromise. In this city the striking freight- 
handlers still hold out. In Jersey City there bave been one 
or two serious conflicts between the Italians employed by 
the railway companies and gangs of ‘‘ hoodlums ’’ who 
sympathize with the strikers. 


SeveRAt serious disasters occurred in different 
States last week. A premature biast at Milton, N. Y., 
on the West Shore Railroad, killed three laborers and 
wounded nine. A fall of rock in a mine at Excelsior Sta- 
tion, Pa., killed George Harper, a well-known contractor, 
and two friends who were with him examining the work 
on a new slope. During a violent storm at Texarkana 
lightning struck a large building, which fell in a mass 
of a saloon crowded with men, and the ruins caught 
fire. Tweuty-nine dead bodies were soon recovered, and 
others were known to be stil] buried. 


Generat Barrios, President of the Republic 
of Guatemala, arrived at New Orleans, Jaly 10tb, on a 
visit to this country. and after spending a couple of 
days in that city, during which he was tendered a recep- 
tion and banquet, left for New York and Washington. 
He comes to seek the Influence and protection of this 
Government ta the disputed boundary question, which 
has long threatened war between his country and 
Mexico, and to ask the aid of the United States in the 
attempt to bring about a consolidation of the five Central 
American States into a single republic, 


Foreign. 


Tue anniversary of the taking of the Bastile 
was celebrated throughout France with great enthusiasm 
on July 14th. 


Tue new Hotel de Ville in Paris, replacing the 
edifice which the comman'sts destroyed in 1871, was 
formally opened on July 13th with a banquet which 
was attended by Presitont Grévy and many other pro- 
mineat men. 


Mu. Henry E. Apney, the theatrical manager, 
who sailed from Liverpool for New York, last week, 
brings with bim contracts with Mme. Nilsson, Heory 
Irving and Mra Langtry, and a lease of the Lyceum 
Theatre, of London, for 1883. 


Szvenat extraordinary miracles are reported to 
have occurred at the Shrine of St Anne de Beaupré, 
P. Q, by which the deaf, blind and lame were instantly 
cured of their infirmities, Hundreds of pilgrims aro 
resorting to the various celebrated shrines in the pro- 
vince, including many Americans. 


Ir is officially stated that all the Americans in 
Alexandria, Egypt, took refuge on shipboard before the 
bombardment began. There has been, daring the 
troubles of the last month, some destruction of »roperty 
belonging to Americans tn that c ty. but no luss of life 





among them, so far as the State Department has beew 
able to ascertain. 
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A LOVER’S DIARY. 


OU cannot hear me; yet each day 
I have some foolish word to say 
That will be said. I dream and brood 
Over the sweet half-tasted good, 
The blessing, scarcely understood, 
Of your dear being. Sweet, I know 
No song but one—I love you so! 


You cannot know—you do not care, 
What thought goes with me everywhere; 
Swect sudden glimpses of your face, 

Or gleams of some remembered grace, 
Like dropped flowers in a desert place, 
Meet me for ever. Day and night 

My memories are infinite! 


I cannot hear you; yet I lean 

And listen down the hours between 
This present and the present past, 
For your kind voice, and hold it fast! 
Each empty hour of mine is stirred 
By some sweet tone; no little word 
You ever said, or I e’er heard, 

Has fallen forgotten. When you know 
Some day, love, it will touch you 80! 


You cannot hear me; yet each day 
Brings the new speech I fain would say; 
1 keep the diary line by line, 

And every fair, fond thought of mine, 
And evory Ilngering dream, is thine. 
One burden throbs there all the while; 
If you should hear it, wquid you smile 
And think me dull? Ah, sweet! I know 


No song but this—I love you so! 
G. A. DAVIS. 








A CONFESSION. 

THINK I always have been and am still 
regarded as a little queer. I can remem- 
ber, in fact, that in my childhood I not in- 

frequently heard myself pronounced such, and 
although the good breeding of those by whom 
my maturity is surrounded has softened this 
doubtful characterization into the more com- 
plimentary charge of eccentricity, I am at no 
pains to believe that opinions as to the fact 
remain unchanged. 

For years, indeed, I have been led to share 
in this conclusion myself for no better reason 
than that the events of life have uniformly 
aflected me differently from what I have come 
to understand as their natural results upon 
others, and that I have never been able to de- 
termine what my own course would be under 
given conditions by any precedent established 
by the action of normal natures similarly tried. 

My first convictions on this subject came to 
me when a very little girl, and in a way that 
will probably give as fair an insight in regard 
to my peculiar temperament as any morw 
elaborate attempt at analysis, and happened 
upon a bright Summer afternoon, when, to 
escape a convocation of chattering old ladies 
gathered in my mother’s parlor, 1 wandered 
out into one of the fields from which the har- 
vesters had just taken the last sheaf of golden 
grain. After having climbed upon the fence 
and broken for myself a branch of ripe, red 
choke-cherries, of which I was singularly 
fond, I threw myself down upon the grassy 
bank under the flickering shadows of the fruit 
tree. I could not have been very long lying 
there, slowly devouring my puckery treat and 
dreaming the vague, wide-eyed dreams of 
childhood, when something shining and beauti- 
ful slipped out of the scraggly fence into the 
sunlight and ry oy along in graceful, sinuous 
waves through the grass. Nothing so beauti- 
ful had ever crossed my vision as this living 
silken ribbon, all striped in green and gold. 
In an instant I drop my cherries, and. dart- 
ing forward, seized the pretty thing in my 
bare hand. How cool ot pleasant it seemed 
to my touch, but I now saw that it had a head 
round and glistening as a new copper cent, 
and as it turned and tried to reach my hand, 
making a pleasant hissing noise. I took fast 
hold just back of this shining sphere. and, for- 
getting everything in the ecstasy of my strange, 
new, fascinating possession, I ran away to the 
house as fast as my immature legs would 
carry me. wondering just a little why this 
handsome thing should twist so in my fingers 
since I was careful to carry it as gently as 
seemed consistent with its safe conduct to my 
mother. 

It is needless to speak of the consterna- 
tion my appearance in the parlor with my 
hands thus filled occasioned. and it was 
when I was made to understand the aver- 
sion of the whole human race to the serpent 

family in general, that I began to apprehend a 
ciflerence between myself and my species, 
since that which excited so much horror in 
others continued always an object of admira- 
tion to me. 

As | grew to girlhood certain male instincts 
of policy so developed within me as to enable 
me to see how much of my peculiar nature 
must be suppressed, and how much should be 
allowed to appear to make me agreeable as a 
companion and admired beyond the common- 
place of my sex. 

In short, | learned early that all the world 
loves that which gives pleasure and without 
exactly meaning to be a hypocrite. | was 
most particular to keep well out of sight all 
those qualities calculated to shock or repel 
those with whom I came in contact, and as 
heaven had vouchsafed me, for good or ill, a 
face and figure replete with a nameless fascina- 
tion, if not with actual beauty, 1 had no reason 
to complain of any secondary award of popu- 
larity in the society which I frequented. 

Indeed, | think that between the age of 
eighteen and twenty-two, no young woman 
was ever more courted. and while adoration 
was something upon which I fed, as gods upon 
ambrosia, nothing within my own heart stirred 
in response to the sentiment which day and 
night I labored to inspire, until sitting alone 
one day at my window, I saw a face pass 
through the crowded street that in a twink- 
ling brought me to know the capabilities of 
ory passionate nature, and I said, in my heart, 





as the vision faded into distance: “This is 
fate; 1 will marry that man though every 
human obstacle should seem to forbid it!” 

These things are not to be accounted for by 
human philosophy, and I had in this moment 
seen a true revelation of my own destiny. al- 
though a year passed before this face. which 
never once taded from my vivid fancy, again 
crossed the disk of my physical vision. 

Of our courtship | cannot write. There are 
two periods in a woman’s life the sacred 
secrets of which belong to the participator 
and heaven. They are bounded by the mo- 
ments that encompass the beginning ot love’s 
comprehension and the eve of its fruition, and 
by those that halt breathless on the threshold 
of motherhood to preside at the fulfillment of 
its holy mystery. Those who Lave lived will 
read with the pulses the volume of silence that 
is written in this ellipsis. and to those who are 
content only to exist there will be enough de- 
clared in the bare announcement that Hollis 
Weld and I were in due course married, be- 
coming as thoroughly man and wife as in God’s 
ordinance is comprehended. 

We were dangerously happy. 1 assert this 
not because I believe happiness a condition of 
peril either to the soul or spirit of mortals. 
On the contrary, I hold it in my confession of 
faith that the mental and physical content 
which leaves nothing to be desired in our 
earthly state is productive of a disposition 
that evil may not contaminate, and trom which 
the whole divine outpouring of charity and 
goodwill towards man must spring. Yet, it 
still remains that my husband and I were 
dangerously happy, Secause, in the exquisite 
pre-occupation in which this happiness ab 
sorbed us, we lost sight of all save unity, and 
in our separate individualities remained un- 
known to each other, until there came a time 
when nature relegated me to the sanctuary of 
my own chamber, and there in the hours when 
of a necessity left to my own reflections, | 
came to understand that the eyes that had 
wrought for me the fetters of a lifetime, 
though loyal and true as eyes of man might be, 
had still that power to spell the inclination 
upon which woman’s future hinges—that they 
still saw beauty where beauty was, and 
understanding this I learned a lesson that 
tinged all my solitude with a purple hue of 
agony. 

Day by day my trouble grew. I saw myself 
losing grace, and growing out of all bloom and 
loveliness with w sullen 
resentment that the na- 
tural <— of my char- 
acter taught me to con- 
ceal, and a wild terror 
clutched at my heart as 


‘I waited for the hour 


to come that should 
bring to me the first 
intimation that in my 
husband’s eyes I had 
changed. 

Understand, never 
once in all this time did 
a single doubt of my 
husband penetrate my 
mind, but having been 
to him the most beauti- 
ful ot all God’s crea- 
tures I found the 
thought intolerable that 
ever the moment 
should come when I, 
having in the alembic 


of my natural heritage 
in symmetry and tone, 
should furnish forth a 
contrast by which an- 
other woman should 
stand above me in the 
supreme judgment of 
the eyes that were the 
lamps of my existence. 

As this thought 
grew and strengthened 
within me. I began to reflect upon this great 
problem of marital happiness. How short of 
lite it seemed--change, perpetual change, 
seemed written against it upon the book of 
Time, and, with all my powers of speculation, 
| looked about me for its cause. 

Man in his maturity impressed me as the 
creature of a settled habit rather than the 
shuttlecock of temperament. Observation re- 
vealed to me the secret of aged folly. Our 
ideals have always youth and freshness, and 
as we leave these coveted qualities behind us 
in the race of life, their glories grow more 
bright -- the disappointments their evanishment 
leaves behind become more cruel in their sting. 
A woman may and frequently does come to 
revere and love most devotedly a man much 
her senior in the circumstance of age, because 
it is in the nature of woman to do homage to 
that which is wise, and kind, and strong. 
Indeed women seldom love through their eyes, 
since they have that within them that will 
beautity whatever appeals to their generosity 
or commands their respect, however inhar- 
monious its outward seeming. 

Of men this may not be said. It is that 
which is pleasing—that which conveys the 
highest form of gratification to their external 
senses that first enchains those emotions which 
lead to the desire of possession, and the final 
greed of the dominant and absorbing elements, 
and that which contributes to their pride that 
develops loyalty in an otherwise self-sufficient 
organism. ; 

Arguing thus, I came to see that it is to 
youth, at least, that man gives his heart, and 
it is the image—the idealization of that to 
which his affection is first attached, that he 
goes on loving all his life. 

lf he be an honorable man, I refiected, 
sadly, it is to his children he transfers this 
ardor and pride ; it he be unstable of soul, the 
wife, who is changing under the finger of Time 
and fading out of semblance to the creature of 
his mind, must learn how-to yield jer place or 





how to die, because it is youth that wins and 


holds man’s heart, however vanity may mis- 
lead those of us who have outlived our time, 
yet maintain faith. 

God knows | had never been strong enough 
to encounter the inevitable thus spread out 
before me by my intelligence. I could not 
consent ever to hold other than the position 
that now was mine in my husband’s eyes or 
heart : and to avoid this dreaded future that 
seemed to menace me was now my possessing 
thought by day and my dream by night. 

At last an avenue of escape opened itself to 
mv intelligence. and my whole being throbbed 
with the ecstasy of relief which hope, nay, 
certainty, built upon the downfall of this 
terrible dread brought to me. 

This was my plan. When my husband had 
come to know the features of his first-born, 
when I, his wife, once more restored to my 
natural self, should have become fastened in 
his memory a creature of life, light and joy, 
then should sight vanish from his eyes for 
ever, that Time itself might be powerless to 
touch our happiness. 

Heaven alone may know the wild, uncon- 
trollable joy that now filled my existence. 
With nothing to fear, save death, the terrors 
of which had never yet laid hold upon me, 
the year that fol!owed was one that showed no 
cloud in my domestic sky ; and often and often, 
as I lay upon my husband’s heart looking up 
into his dear eyes, I thought with rapture of 
the time to come when I should be shrined in 
their depths, pictured in eternal youth and 
beauty, and of the long years thereafter 
through which I should be all in all to him to 
whom my life and love were wholly dedicated. 

At length the time for which I had waited 
and longed drew on. My pretty boy was six 
months oid, and in all my life I had never been 
so radiantly beautiful, because never before so 
divinely happy. 

There was but one drawback to my most 
perfect satisfaction, and that the irritation in- 
cident to a secret held for ever from the 
beloved of my life. But in this I had no weak- 
ness. All the natural diplom:ey with which I 
had been endowed laid me under saving re- 
straints in this direction, and to heaven alone I 
gave confidence. 

So completely had I thought out every de- 
tail of my undertaking, that from the moment 
I gave my husband the coffee in which I had 
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mixed the profoundest slumber so necessary to 
my purpose until that in which I placed the 
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society, of which Washington Kyer is the worthy 
Grand Chief, was organized in 1869, for the purpose 
of relieving members in sickness, caring for their 
families in case of death, and succoring them in 
misfortune of any sort. It s0on became thoroughly 
established, and is now in a prosperous condition, 
owning a fine two-story brick building and uum- 
bering the best colored people in the city among its 
members. Branch societies have been established 
in Atlanta, Brownsville and other places, but the 
parent organization still remains the strongest 
colored society in the State, having about 200 mem- 
bers on ‘its rolls. The celebration on the Fourth 
passed off very pleasantly. A society of the same 
order from Atlanta were present as guests, and 
after listening to a sermon by Rev. Robert T. Kent 
in the Baptist Church, the members marched out 
to the picnic grounds, where they had a good din- 
ner and a fine time generally. We illustrate the 
event on page 341. 


THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


ITs ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT—THE PROGRESS 
OF HOSTILITIES. 


HE troubles in Egypt, which culminated in the 
bombardment of Alexandria on July 11th, have 
been brewing for years. As long ago as the early 
part of 1881 serious discontent was manifested in 
the Egyptian army, and Arabi Pasha, who has since 
become the leader of the revolutionists, first came 
into prominence. The Khédive had authorized a 
reform of the army system, which was attempted by 
the Minister of War, Osman Rezki Pasha. Being a 
Circassian himself, he naturally gave the preference 
to his own countrymen and the Turks over the 
Arabs, and removed many of the latter, from posi- 
tions of command. The native soldiers at Cairo re- 
sented this treatment, and on the 2d of February, 
1881, mutinied. They petitioned for the removal of 
Osman, and sent three colonels, one of whom was 
Arabi Pasha, to bear this petition to the Khédive. 
The messengers were placed under arrest, but the 
guards released them, chased away the obnoxious 
Minister, and made so threatening a demonstration 
when the Khédive refused to submit that he finally 
ylelded, and appointed Mahmoud Baroudi Pasha as 
Minister of War. 

Arabi was quick to seize his opportunity, and soon 
became a popular hero. He gave his chief care to 
the army, bettering the condition of the soldiers, 
and when, on the 9th of September, 1881, Riaz Pasha, 
the President of the Council, proposed to transfer 
Arabi’s regiment from Cairo to Alexandria, Arabi 
was strong enough to proceed in arms to the palace 
and demand the dismissal of the Ministry, a Consti- 
tution and the increase of the army to 18,000 men, 
adding: “If you refuse, we have your successor 
ready.”’ The Khédive ylelded without a contest, 
and agreed to form a new Ministry with Cherif 
Pasha, who was most obnoxious to the foreign 
bondholders, at its head. Arabi himself became 
Minister of War and controlling spirit of the Gov 
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moist, soft sponge upon his eyelids and ad- 
justing the battery, set its lightning in motion, 
did I hesitate or make one false move. 

And I was certain of my success. even be- 
fore my husband, leaping under the shock 
from his enforced sleep, and grasping my 
hands in his chilled and nervous clutch, 
shrieked: * Look to the child, darling; the 
house is on fire!” Unsuspected I cleared the 
evidences of my work quietly away, and then, 
striving to command the wild exultation that 
struggled to have its will with my features, I 
aroused my household. dispatched a servant 
for the physician, meantime devoting my whole 
soul to administering to the ease of him whose 
happiness I had now secured by means more 
sure than other wife had ever dreamed of. 

And this was years ago. The mystery of my 
husband's blindness is still a theme upon which 
the medical fraternity love to linger, but to us 
it has almost ceased to be a matter of con- 
sideration. because we two areas of one heart, 
one intelligence, one life that separate avenues 
of impressions were superfluous endowments ; 
and while the wise world, looking on sometimes 
in enumerating the blessings that crown Hollis 
Weld’s darkened pathway, breathes an atmo- 
sphere of pity around his wife. | laugh. because 
I know no woman save one whose husband’s 
heart has never faltered in its allegiance, 
whose fidelity is steadfast as God's providence, 
whose tancy has never wandered, and that 
woman's husband is blind. 





“THE TRUE SISTERS OF HONOR.” 


NE of the most encouraging signs for the future 

of the colored race in the South is the organ- 
ization of societies for the mutual care and im- 
provement of members. This development of the 
freedmen is, perhaps, most marked in Georgia, 
where indeed the condition of the former slaves 
shows marked improvement in every direction. 
The most notable colore i society in the State is that 
called ‘‘ The True Sisters of Honor and Brothers of 
Aid,’’ which held its thirteenth anniversary in a 
grove near Griffin on the Fourth of July. This 


men of his party, which he styled the National 
Party, and whose chief object was to expel Euro- 
peans from office and even from the country. A re- 
form in the general government was effected, the 
most notable feature being the formation of an 
Assembly of Notables, composed of leading men of 
the various provinces. This body was convened on 
the 26th of December, 1881, and proposed to estab- 
lish the principle of ministerial responsibility, to 
allow no legislation or taxation without its con- 
sent (while confirming the inviolability of Egypt's 
financial and international engagements), and to 
form a Council of State to prepare new laws and 
settle all claims, England and France had been 
watching the progress of events with anxiety 
because of the large interests which their sub- 
jects had as holders of Egyptian bonds, and on 
the 8th of January last they united in a joint note 
to the Khédive informing him that the two Govern- 
ments *‘ consider the maintenance of His Highness 
on the throne under the conditions sanctioned by 
successive firmans of the Porte, and which they 
have officially accepted, as being at present and in 
the future the only possible guarantee for the main- 
tenance of order and the development of the general 
proeperity of the country.” This, however, had no 
effect on the Notables, and on the 2d of February 
Cherif Pasha resigned, declining to sign the draft 
of the organic law prepared by the Notables. Under 
the pressure of Arabi and the military, the Cham- 
ber indicated Mahmoud Baroudi to the Khédive as 
the new President of the Council. 

The next imporiant event, and the one which 
ultimately produced the present crisis, was the 
discovery about three months ago of a pretended 
conspiracy among the Circassian officers in the 
army against Arabi. They were charged with con- 
spiring to take his life, and were tried before 4 
court-martial of his friends, who sentenced Osmah 
Reski and forty others to be degraded and sent to 
the extreme Soudan region, where the climate is so 
unhealthy that few exiles ever return. A similar 
sentence was pronounced against Ratib Pasha, who 
had followed the ex-Khédive to Europe, while 
Ismail Pasha was branded as instigator of the 
plot against Arabi, and the ernment was in- 
structed to cease paying his clyif lst, The Khédive, 
acting by order of the Sultan, used his sanction 
to the sentence, and commuted the punishment to 
@& mere exile out of Egypt. Arabi and his party 
protested against this act, and a pronunciamiento 
ws issued in Cairo. The Khédive was informed by 
Arabi, on the 10th of May, that he would be deposed 
if he persisted in refusing his sanction. In conse 
quence of these threats and the danger to public 
order, ihe Consuls general of Eugland and France 
telegriphed to their Governmeats for ships of war 
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while Arabi had decided to convoke the Chamber of 
Notables and depose the Khédive, but they refused 
to assemble unless convoked by the Khédive him- 
self. English and French ironclads soon arrived 
in the waters of Alexandria, and the Consuls- 
general, believing themselves sufficiently sup- 

rted, presented an ultimatum to the Khédive, 
demanding Arabi’s deposition as Minister of War 
and his exile for one year from Egypt; the other 
colonels to go in garrison in Upper Egypt. After 
some demur Arabi resigned and a new ministry 
was formed, with Cherif Pasha at the head, but the 
very next day the army forced the Khédive to re- 
instate Arabi as Minister of War and virtual head 
of the Government. 

England and France now sought to have the Porte 
restore order, and a Turkish Commissioner, Der- 
visch Pasha, was sent to Alexandria early in June, 
but he did not succeed in accomplishing anything. 
Within three days of his arrival, on Sunday, June 
llth, a terrible riot occurred in Alexandria, with 
the apparent connivance of the military, in which 
scores of Europeans were massacred. Since then 
a state of anarchy has prevailed. The Khédive has 
wielded practically no authority, while Arabi grew 
daily more insolent and dictatorial. The great 
powers of Europe finally convened a conference at 
Constantinople with a view of securing, if possible, 
a satisfactory settlement, but the meeting was de- 
layed by futile attempts to secure the co-operation 
of the Porte, and after it was decided to proceed 
without a representative of Turkey. little was accom- 
plished. Meanwhile Arabi had taken fresh courage 
from the delay and hesitation of the Europeans. 
He proceeded to strengthen the fortifications of Alex- 
andria, and continued this work even after he had 
been warned that the British fleet would open fire 
unless he stopped. 

The British fleet was stationed in the western of 
the two harbors of Alexandria, which is known as the 
Old Port, the one on the eastern side being called 
the New Port. The latter is much the smaller of the 
two, with a foul and rocky bottom, and is much more 
exposed. The Old Port is a commodious harbor, 
and is provided with a breakwater, a jetty, light 
houses and quays. The British fleet consisted of 
eight monster ironclads--the Alezandra, Inflexible, 
Temeraire, Superb, Monarch, Invincible, Su/tan and 
Penelope, having a displacement ranging from 4,394 
to 11,406 tons, the latter being in the case of the 
Inflerible. They are protected by armor-plates which 
in some instances reach a thickness of twenty-four 
inches, and carry sixty-six guns, acombined broad- 
side from which would send a weight of fifteen and 
three-quarter tons of iron. 

The bombardment began at seven o’clock in the 
morning of July 11th, at which hour, the ultimatum 
that the forts should be given up for disarmament 
not having been complied with, Admiral Seymour 
gave the order toopen fire upon the fortifications. 
The engagement began by the concerted fire of the 
fronclads Superb, Suitan and A/erandra upon Fort 
Pharos and the batteries in the vicinity of the light- 
house, which are at the entrance of the New Port, 
and were intended to guard the approach to the 
inner-harbor. The heavy shot from the ironclads 
soon began to do terrible execution on the poorly 
constructed fortifications, and after about two hours 
of hot firing on tne part of the Englishmen the top 
of the tower of Fort Pharos was carried away by a 
well-directed shot, and the gunsof that fortification 
ceased torespond. The Light-house batteries were 
silenced soon after, and totally destroyed. Soon 
after nine o’clock a great explosion occurred, which 
was heard even above the din of the great guns of 
the ironclads, and when the smoke had partially 
cleared away, it was found that Fort Marsa-el-Kanat 
had been blown up. By noon the forts upon which 
the Superb, Sultan and Alexandra had been operat- 
ing were all silenced. 

In the meantime, while this battle had been 
raging in the Outer Harbor, the flagship Invincible, 
the Monurch and the Penelope, had taken up com- 
manding positions inside the reefs, and, assisted by 
the 7éméraire from the outside, had attacked with 
destructive effect the strong position of Fort Mex 
and the shore batteries. While this bombardment 
was in progress, the gunboats Bittern, Condor, Beacon, 
Decoy and Cygnet attacked the Marabout batteries 
at the entrance to the harbor, and running up toa 
close range, poured such a destructive shower of 
shot and shell into them that they were silenced 
within an hour, their last gun being fired at 11:40. 
Having accomplished this, the gunboats ran down 
on the southern side of the entrance to the anchor 
age or the Outer Harbor and began shelling Fort 
Mex. The /nvincib/e, under cover of her own guns 
and those of the Bittern, succeeded in landing a 
party of marines and blue-jackets, who entered the 
fort and blew up the heavy guns with dynamite. 
This occurred about noon, and practically ended 
the bombardment for the day, although some heavy 
guns were continued at the work of shelling Fort 
Napoleou, a large work at the southern angle of 
the Inner Harbor, which covers the city, until 6:50 
at night. 

No serious damage was done to any of the vessels, 
and the list of casualties only amounted to five 
killed and twenty-seven wounded. The Egyptians 
surprised their assailants by the courage which 
they displayed, standing to their guns until the 
forts were crumbling beneath the heavy shots 
poured upon them. Their loss of life was very 
heavy, not only among the soldiers who manned 
the fortifications, but among the townsfolk, one esti- 
mate placing it as high as 2,000. Great damage was 
done to the city by the bombardment. A portion of 
the Ras-el-Tin palace was laid in ruins during the 
attack on Fort Mex, and the barracks, houses aud 
windmills around the fort were shattered, while the 
lighthouse was struck so often that it was mo- 
mentarily expected to fall. 

The bombardment was not resumed on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, as the sea was too heavy for sericus 
operations. About half-past ten, however, parties 
of Egyptian soldiers were discovered at work on the 
hospital battery near Fort Ada, and the 7émérair- 
and /nflezible opened fire upon them, soon putting 
them to flight. Not long after a flag of truce was 
hoisted, but when an English officer was sent to see 
what it meant, he found that the Egyptians were not 
ready to surrender, and had evidently only re- 
sorted to the device to gain time and get some of 
their men out of a dangerous position. At five P. M. 
the /nvincible fired a shotat Fort Mex, and soon after 
a white flag was again hoisted, but it led to no better 
result than the previous one. During the day fires 
were observed to be breaking out all over the city, 
and the conflagrations increased in extent as night 
came on. The fires were so numerous that it was 
suspected they were incendiary, and this was 
proved to be the fact when on July 13th the British 
forces, finding no signs of life, cautiously landed 
and discovered that Arabi and his followers had 
e6vacuated the city, after having done their best to 
destroy it. At first it seemed as though the entire 
Population had disappeared, and no Europeans 
were to be seen, although many were known to be 
left in the city when the bombardment began. A 
Party of about one hundred, however. were at last 
discovered, who had intrenched themselves in the 
Ottoman Bank building, and with difficulty kept 
the mob from firing it. They reported that the 
whole city had been given over to riot and plunder 
during the night, the prisoners having been re- 
leased from the jails and allowed to wreak their 
vengeance upon Europeans, many of whom were 
put to death in the most shocking manner. The 
grand square was found to be in ruins, and the con- 
Aition of the whole city was most distressing. 

Investigation showed that Arabi had been com- 
pletely successful in his trick for hiding his retreat 
ander the flag of truce, while he had also employed 
the time thus gained to destroy the European quar- 
ter, and permit the massacre of foreigners. Notonly 
Were the criminals in prison let loose, but the soldiers 
Were allowed to aid the convicts and Bedouins in 
the outrages. The survivors tell shocking stories 
of the last twenty-four hours before the English 
landed. Despite the numerous warnings they had 
received, several hundred Europeans,chiefly Greeks 
4nd Italians, had not fled the city before the can- 
monade. When the rioting began they barricaded 





themselves in their houses, and in the banks, Con- 
sulates, and other buildings around the Grand 
Square. The mob attacked the houses, battering in 
the doors and setting fire to the buildings. Men, 
women and children who fell into their hands were 
killed, after being mutilated and treated in the most 
barbarous manner. The hands and feet of the un- 
fortunates were in many instances tied, so that they 
were powerless to make an effort to save themselves, 4 
and then they were cast into the burning buildings 
to be roasted alive. Almost the entire European 
quarter of the city was destroyed by the fires which 
the mob started. 

It was at first feared that the Khédive had 
perished, but in the afternoon he was found to be 
safe, although he had had a narrow escape. When 
the firing began he took refuge with Dervisch Pasha 
in the Ramleh Palace, and on the morning after the 
bombardment Arabi suddenly ordered a detach- 
ment of soldiers to surround the palace. Arabi first 
declared that the soldiers were only meant for the 
protection of the Khédive, but at the last moment he 
actually told the men to kill the Khédive. After 
long parleying, however, the Khédive bought over 
the soldiers by liberal offers of money, and they 
escorted him to the Ras-el-Tin Palace, where the 
British forces assured him protection. Attempts 
were then made to re-establish his authority, and a 
proclamation was issued in his name calling upon 
all soldiers to leave their regiments and go home. 

Arabi’s movements after leaving the city were not 
definitely known for some time. The most proba- 
ble story represents him as having fled in a boat by 
the canal, after being deserted by many of his troops. 
Among the reports which prevailed was one that he 
was moving rapidly on Cairo, where he will make a 
stand, expecting to rally an enormous army to his 
support by raising the standard of a holy war, and 
that El Medhi, the False Prophet, is marching from 
the Soudan, followed by a vast throng of believers, 
to join forces with Arabi. A portion of the English 
fleet was sent to Port Said, to protect the Suez Canal. 


A NEW STYLE OF OCEAN STEAMERS. 


HE dome steamer Meteor, now in course of con- 
struction at the yard of Mr. James E. Smith, at 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, is unlike any ocean steamer 
ever before built, and is intended to fulfillall the re- 
quirements of interoceanic travel. The interest felt 
in this new departure in steamship architecture is 
naturally out ofthe common, and isshown by the fact 
that, since her keel was lald last March, hundreds 
of people from all parts of the country have visited 
Nyack to inspect the vessel and her peculiar fea- 
tures of construction. For the benefit of the public at 
large we append a description of her: Length over 
all, 156 feet; length at wood ends, 151 feet 6 inches; 
extreme beam, 21 feet 6 inches; length at water 
line, 132 feet 6 inches; length on keel, 125 feet 6 
inches; depth of hold, 16 feet 6 inches; draught of 
water forward, 6 feet; draught of water aft 11 feet; 
overhang forward, 10 feet; overhang aft, 11 feet; 
tonnage, carpenter’s measurement, 512 33 - 100- 
Without doubt the Meleor is the strongest vessel of 
her size ever built, and in this respect alone she 
differs materially from the old-style vessels, mant- 
festly to her advantage. She is built of white 
oak, locust, hackmatac, ash and hard pine. Her 
keels and keelsons are solid from stem to stern, 18 
inches in width by 5 feet in depth, firmly bolted 
together. Her stern- post extends back 10 feet of 
solid wood, and her dead woods aft are 22 feet long, 
through which the shaft passes. All her timbers 
commence at the keel, running up with a dead rise 
of 7'4 inches to the foot, to three feet above the 
water line, thence in the form of a quarter circle to 
a point about one-fourth of her width, then in an 
elliptical form or gentile rise to the centre of the 
dome deck, and thence back to the keel again inthe 
same manner, thus forming an unbroken hoop of 
every frame. The elements of strength which this 
form of frame possesses must be obvious to every one 
at all conversant with ship-building. In addition to 
her dome deck the Meteor will have a main or spar 
deck 8 feet below her dome deck, as strong as it is 
possible to make it; firmly braced with longitudi- 
nal and hanging knees tying her together; an- 
other element of strength is three longitudinal 
frames on each side, beginning at her keelsons 
at her stern, extending up to the turn of her 
bilgers above the spar deck and thence back again 
to her keelsons near her dead wood aft in the 
form of a rainbow, crossing every frame, and being 
firmly bolted to them. Her planking is of hard 
pine and white oak 344 inches thick: her ceiling is 
of yellow pine 2% inches thick, the whole firmly 
fastened with galvanized iron spike bolts and 
locust-tree nails. Her intericr finish will be in 
hard woods, polished; her saloon, state-rooms, 
officers’ quarters, etc., will be finished anti fitted 
up in the very best manner, both with regard to 
beauty and comfort. Nothing will be seen above 
her deck except the pilot-house and smoke-stacks. 
No one need be exposed on a steamer of the Me/eor 
type, as in stormy, rough weather she can be closed 
up perfectly water-tight, and driven through and 
over the heaviest seas without any danger to pas- 
sengers, crew, hull, or machinery. 

Like the hull, the MMeteor’s machinery is of an 
entirely new design. She will be supplied witha 
steam generator, built by Charles Ward, of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, of the water-tube pattern; it is 
practically four boilers in one, having two smoke- 
stacks, each three feet in diameter and twenty feet 
high; four steam safety valves and four fire-grates. 
The boilers when set up are oval in shape, having 
78 square feet of grate surface, 3,560 square feet of 
heating surface, two centre cylinders of steel 22 
inches in diameter and 13 feet long, and 7,850 feet 
of steel tubing. Every part of the boiler will be 
tested to 2,00) pounds, and inspected to 800 pounds, 
thus allowing 4 working pressure of 550 pounds. 

Her engines, which are being built by J. A. Reed, 
of Brooklyn, are double compounded, four cylin- 
ders—two high-pressure cylinders of phosphor 
bronze, 10 by 24—two low-pressure cylinders of 
steel, 20 by 24; the high-pressure cylinders taking 
steam at 500 pounds pressure aud exhausting into 
the low-pressure cylinders at 250 pounds. She has 
four quarter cranks of steel, thus avoiding dead 
centres, and making a perfectly balanced engine, 
and relieving the shaft of sudden strain. The 
cylinders are supplied with automatic governors, 
which are intended to prevent any racing or 
pounding of the wheel. Her shaft is of hammered 
steel, 7 inches in diameter and 54 feet long. She 
will be supplied with a 10-foot wheel or screw, hav- 
ing a pitch of 10 feet 6 inches, made of phosphor 
bronze, four flanges cast separately and firmly 
keyed to the shaft, so that In case oneof the flanges 
should break the rematning flanges can be re- 
adjusted, making a three-flange wheel of it. A 
peculiarity of the engines is that the high pressure 
cylinders are inclosed within the low-pressure 
cylinders, only two cylinders being visible. It is 
claimed that this method will prevent condensation 
in the cylinder, thus saving all the power of the 
steam. The engites are capabie of making 350 re- 
volutions per minute, which gives a velocity of the 
wheel of over 45 miles per hour, and it is claimed 
that the Meteor will be able to make 25 miles per 
hour, or the distance from New York to Queenstown 
or Bristol in a little over five days. The Me eor, in 
all her detail, is the invention of A. Perry Bliven, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and she is being built under his 
personal supervision. She is emphatically an Ame- 
rican vessel, built entirely from American materials, 
by American mechanics, and is intended as the 
ploneer of a class of large steel steamers which will 
follow in rapid succession. A charter has been 
granted to the New England Quick-transit Steam. 
ship Company, of Boston, capital $5,0.0,000, and 
they will shortly commence bullding s:eel steamers 
of the Meteor type of 7,000 tons capacity, to run be- 





tween Boston and Bristol, aud other ports in Europe. 
A party of capitalists in St. Louis and Chicago are 


also forming a company to be known as the South 
Atlantic Quick-transit Line, to run from Port Royal, 
Charleston and Augusta to different ports in Europe; 
and what is of more importance to New Yorkers, a 
party of New York and Boston capitalists, to be 
known as the National Construction Company of 
New York, have purchased 700 feet of water front 
and 27 acres of land adjoining the Manhattan Beach 
Railroad docks at Bay Ridge, where they propose to 
erect suitable works, docks, marine railways, sec- 
tional docks, etc., with a view of buiding large and 
small steamers of the Meteor pattern. The Meveor is 
being built for the American Quick-transit Steam- 
ship Company of Boston. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The New British Envoy to Cabul,. 


Since the withdrawal of the British troops from 
Afghanistan there has been no representative of the 
English Government at Cabul. The attitude of the pre- 
sent Ameer seemed doubtful, and it was thought im- 
prudent to select an Englishmaa forthe post. It was, 
therefore, finully decided to send a _ well-known 
native officer, Wazirzada Sardar Mohamad Afzal Khan, 
Khan Babadur, C 8.1, a son of the late Nazam-ud- 
Danlah, the Wazeer of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk, whose 
name figured prominently in the first Afghan War of 
1839. The selection is, no doubt, a wise one, for whilst 
the Sardar belongs to a family of long Afghun traditions, 
be is also an officer who has served the British Govern- 
ment with fidelity for many years. His reception by 
Ameer at Cabul is said to have been cordial. 


The Opium Trade in India. 


The opium manufacture in India, whatever may be 
its moral aspects, ts floancially of great importance to the 
British Government. It is said that between 12,000,000 
and 13,000,000 pounds of poppy juice, or upwards of 
5,000 tons, are gathered yearly in Bengal. This yields to 
the Indian Government a gross revenue of £6,500,000. 
The poppy is grown in the broad valley of the Ganges, 
and principally in the districts near Patna and Benares. 
The crude opium iscarried from the country in earthen 
pans to the examining headquarters at Patna, where it is 
thoroughly tested; it is then thrown into vats and 
stirred until it becomes a homogeneous paste, after 
which it is made into balls. These balls are rolled into 
poppy petals, then dried and stacked hefore being 
packed in boxes for Calcutta, en route to China. A 
bumber of boys are constantly engaged in stacking, 
turning, airing and examining the balls. To clear them 
of mildew, moth or insects, they are rubbed with dried 
and crushed poppy petal dust. Our iJlustration shows 
an opium fleet of native boats, conveying the drug to Cal- 
cutta. The fleet is passing the Monghyr Hills, and ia 
preceded by small canoes, the crews of which saund the 
depth of water, and warn all boats out of the channel by 
beat of drum, as the Government boats claim precedence 
over all other craft. The timber raft shown jn the 
sketch bas been floated down from the Nepal forests, 
and will be used in making packing-cases for the opium. 


The French Mission to Paraguay. 


We have to chronicle another martyrdom in the cause 
ot Geography. A Brazilian journal announces that the 
members of the expedition led by Dr. Crevaux, to the 
pumber of nineteen, have been massacred by the Tobas 
Indians while in the act of ascending the Pilcomayo, 
one of the Paraguayan rivers. Dr. Crevaux was accom- 
panied by Dr. Biiiet, the astronomer; Jules Ringel, 
artist; Erost Haraut and Joseph Didelot, scientists, Dr. 
Crevaux was bora in Lorquin, France, on the 1st April, 
1847, and in 1868 joined the medical marine. He took 
part in the Franco-German war. Alter the war Crevaux 
departed for South America, where he sojourned for 
three years. On his return to France he obtained frow 
the Minister of Public Instruction a Mission to Cayenne, 
with instructions to explore the West of Guyana, and 
the courses of the Amazon, the Marori and the Yari. 
This expedition was singularly successful. 
voyage Crevaux explored other affluents of the Amazon, 
the Ozapock, the Ica and the Yapura’ It was on this 


expedition that the explorers discovered a plant hitherto | 


unknown save (to the Indians, the curare. The plant 
has received the name of Sirychnos Crevauzi. In the 
month of August, 1880, the doctor started on his third 
expedition, his destination being the exploration of 
Magdalena and Orinoco. 


Honors to Garibaldi’s Memory. 


Never did the streets of Rome, the Eternal City, pre- 
sent a more imposing sight than on the occasion of the 
‘‘apotheosis’’ of Garibaldi. The balconies bung with 
rich tapestries, the garlands extending trom lamp posts 
and Venetian masts; the windows filled with eager faces, 
the medallions hanging everywhere representing tho fa- 
miliar features of the dead hero, the well known red 
shirt known at the Antipodes, while the carriage-ways 
were thronged with ove seething mass of spectators, 
hushed and awed and reverential The cortége started 
at three o’clock, and, as seen from the Pincian Hiil, the 
many-colored flags waving in the Summer air produced 
a@ most wondrous and picturesqueeffect. The base of the 
funeral-car was enriched by numerous allegorical figures. 
Lions’ heads of bronze supported the sable hangings. In 
front was an eagle with outstretched wings. On the 
platform was a bust of Garibaldi, modeled by the sculp- 
tor Ferrari, the statue of Liberty crowning the devoted 
patriot’s head. As the procession moved along the 
Palazzo del Popolo the various societies joined in, their 
respective representatives bearing shields, with the words 
‘Palermo,’ ‘Villa Spada,” ‘* Varese,” etc. As the 
cortége filed into the Capitol, the sight was one such as 
may uever be seen in Rome again. 


The Study of the late Charles Darwin. 


For forty years the home of the late Charles Darwin 
was in the quaint Old World village called Down, in 
Kent. The house is altozether unpretentious, but the 
surroundings are delightful. Of course, the chief point 
of interest to the visitor is the room in which the dis. 
tinguished man was wont to work. It is a large square 
room, communicating with the garden, two of its walls 
having shelves filled with books in every variety of 
binding. Anotber bookcase is so placed as to form a 
sort of screen to keep off drafie. The tables are littered 
with books and papers, flower pots, glass shades, card- 
boxes and scientific apparatus. At one of the windows 
there is a low bench, with tools; here microscopical 
experiments were made At another window two plants 
are growing, on which Mr. Darwin was working at the 
time of his death. The only ornaments on the walis are 
a few photographs and engravings representing friends 
and fellow-scientists. 


The Khedive’s Palace in Aiexandria. 


The palace of the Khédive of Egypt, in Alexandria, 
is situated on what was once the Island of Pharos, and is 
now a peninsula, jo: ned by a narrow neck to the main- 
land. Here, also, is the Fort of Ras-el-Tin, the strong- 
hold of Alexandria. The Kiédive and Dervisch Pasha 
resided there until the bombardment by the British fleet 
list week. Being covered by the British guns, the 
palace was In three hours set on fire and partially de- 
mol:shed by the terrible rain of shot and shell which 
was poured upon it. 

The Russian National Exposition at 
Mo.cow. 

In the year 1880 the plans for the proposed exposition 
were laid before the late Emperor Alexander If. The 
death of the Czar iu 1881 delayed the execution of the 
work, aod it waa on Whiteunday of thia vear that the 


In his second | 


exhibition was inaugurated under the patronage of the 
Grand Prince Viadimir, brother of Alexander IIL, who 
represented the Emperor on the occasion. The impos. 
ing edifice is of iron and glass; a portion of the building 
is to form a perpetual Winter Garden. The Great Hall 
is arched, with eight broad transepts. The centre is 
devoted to a gigantic fountain, surrounded by a music 
pavilion. Two great halls east and west are respec- 
tively devoted to agricultural products and machinery. 
In the front, in Petrowski Park, are the Empress Pa- 
vilion and the building for the accommodation of the 
judges. At the back is an enormous concert-hball, a 
pavilion for the Red Cross, the buildings for the re- 
freshment departments, and numerous edifices for Vari- 
ous and particular exhibits. North America has been 
allotted one of the best departments in the great building. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—A LARGE cotton mill is about to be started in 
Venice. 

—Onr of the richest mica mines in the world 
has been discovered near Athens, Ga. 


—Women are hereafter to be admitted to the 
University of Migsissipp! in ali its departments. 


—Tue black smallpox is raging with great 
violence at Mazatlan, Mexico, and has already caused 
filty deaths. 


— Patmistry is the latest fashionable craze in 
Londoo. Every one ts having his or her character anv, 
fortune told from the lines of the hand. 


—In the middle of June the snow lay thick al 
Balmoral, Scotland, and the cold was intense. Snow 
also fell in Fileshire and in Norfolk, England. 


—A Lonpon society paper is disturbed at the 
increasing number of foreigners invited to Buckingham 
Palace, to the exclusion of Englishmen and women. 


—Marrua’s Vineyarp now has telegraphic 
communication with the mainland of Massachusetts, a 
submarine cable having been laid to Woods’s Hole last 
week. 

—Awn old German tramp who died in the alms- 
house of Westmoreland County, Pa., a lew days ago, car- 
ried $21,000 in coin and securities stowed away about 
bis person. . 


—Two officers of a Mexican regiment fought a 
duel at San Luis Potosi last week, and one was killed op 
the spot, while the other died soon after he was removes 
from the field. 


—Awn explosion, resulting from a fire, occurred 
in the Rue Louis Philippe, Paris, last week, which d3- 
stroyed twelve houses, killed twenty persons, and in- 
jured forty more. 


—Tue skeleton of a large whale, which had just 
been prepared for exhibition, and was valued at $10,000, 
Caught fire at Bogton from spontaneous combustion a few 
days ago, and was destroyed. 


—Gtovucester, Mass., is excited over a scheme 
of the menhaden fishermen to tura their steamboats to 
catching mackerel by the wholesale, which, it is feared, 
would soon exhaust the supply. 


—Vicksuure is still agitated over her harbor. 
The receding of the Missiesippi River, leaving only a lake 
of still water in front of the city where the river once 
flowed, threatens the prosperity of the place. 


—Five important Moscow firms have formed 
a@ syndicate for the promotion of cotton cultivation in 
Central Asia, and for the introduction of Russian cotton 
fabrics into Central Asia and into Russia generally. 


—Tue main building for the National Mining 
and Industrial Expos tion at Denver, Col., which opens 
on the lst of August, is completed, and articles for ex- 
hibition are arriving in such quantities as to insure the 
success of the project. 


—Tue heaviest brain ever weighed in this 
country was taken from the skull of James H. Madden, 
a gambler, who recently died in Leadville, Col , weigh- 
ing no less than 6214 ounces, or much more than Napo- 
leon’s, Agassiz’s, or Webster's. 


—Jupce Hartan, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, has decided that a persop may become an 
American citizen, nat only by naturalization and by 
birth, but, if he is a minor, by the marriage of his 
mother to an Amer Can citizen. 


—A mEmonIAL church is to be built at Spires, 
on the Rhine, to commemorate the Diet held there ip 
1529, when six German princes and fourteen .towns 
obtained the name of * Protestants”’ for the. members of 
Ahe new evangelical confession. 


—YeLLow rever is raging fearfully at Ma- 
tanzas, and all the other consuls have deserted their 
posts but General David Vickers, the representative of 
the United States, who says that be has **determined to 
remain, yellow fever or no yellow fever.” 


— Tue old Massachusetts State House on State 
Street, Boston, which has undergone many changes in 
past years to adapt it to business purposes, has recently 
been substantially restored to its original condition by 
the city, and was rededicated last week. 


—Tuere is a corner in pepper, a London syndi- 
cate baving got control of almost the whole availabla 
supply in tbe world, and the wholesale price in New 
York bas already rao up from twelve to seventeen centa 
per pound, with a prospect of going still bigher. 


—Tue Wesleyan Female College of Cincinnati 
was offered for sale by the sheriff last week, under foro. 
closure proceedings. Theappraisement is $103,000. 
Under the law it could not be sold for less than two- 
thirds of the appraisemeut. Not a bid was received and 
a@ pew appraisement must be made. 


—Tuovsanps of fish have been killed in the 
upper waters of the Schuylk li River, about Reading and 
Pottstown, Pa, by the pumping out of an old coppeyv 
mine that bad been lying idle forten years The peoplu 
ef Philadelphia, whose water supply comes from the 
Schuylkill, are greatly alarmed for fear that the rivet 
may be contaminated near the city. 


—News has been received of a terrible hurri« 
cave which visited the Friendly Islands on April 25%b, 
accompanied by a tidal-wave fifteen feet bigh, which 
swept over the land and did terrible damage. All the 
natives’ bouses and many of the Europeans’ houses were 
carried away, and cocoanut trees were snapped off lke 
pipe stems, At Tongatea all the churches were destroyed 
and 2,000 houses were leveled, and the copra-houses 
with their contents and everything’ near were swept 
away. 

—A BBMARKABLE case of prolonged abstinence 
from food is reported from the Camden County (N J.) 
Insane Asylum. A few weeks ago Henry Clark, of 
Haddonfield, N. J, who bad been confined about two 
years, conceived the idea that he could cure himself by 
not eating, and for forty-one days he took nothing inta 
his stomach except water. He became so weak that he 
had to keep his bed, and at last, on the forty-first day, 
broke his fast and began a diet of milk, oatmeal and 
fruit. The effect on his mind was 80 good that It ig ex- 





pecied he will be digcharged at the approaching meeting 
of the Board of Freeholdera, 
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DISCIPLINE. 


CRIED aloud and wrung my hands in woe 

When Grief came to my door in mourning guise. 
I strove to shut the door and closed my eyes, 
But she stood, patient, there, and would not go. 
Then Pain came down the pathway, sad and slow, 
And Poverty with shivering, brooding sighs, 
And Sacrifice, with face raised to the skies— 
And all Grief’s sisters talking soft and low. 
Long, long I stood rebellious with the door 
Closed on the grim ranks waiting there outside; 
My heart beat fiercely, and I walked the floor, 
With sobs and groans. But when the daylight died 
With trembling hands, I flung the portals wide 
And lo! but Peace came in, to go no more. 
FANNY DRISCOLL. 








THE “EURYDICE’S” VOYAGE. 


SAILOR is naturally a restless being, and 
whatever his quarters, the desire of his 
heart is to change. Consequently. a 
‘sessel leaving port seldom carries with her 
She same crew she brings into it. Openly, if 
they may, clandestinely, if they must, her men 
slip away from her, and her commander is 
compelled to make up her complement as he is 
“able. Vessels leaving the Oriental ports thus 
gather in a motley crowd, and from the 
tangled threads of such varied lives was this 
romance woven. 

Some years ago the ship Hurydice, Captain 
Sutherland commanding. sailed from Shanghai, 
bound for New York. She was an old-fash- 
ioned, but comfortable, easy-going craft, in 
thoroughly good order, and thoroughly well 
officered. “he had also been well manned, but 
during the six weeks’ stay at Shanghai, some 
halt dozen English sailors had elected to turn 
their faces homeward with a returning ng 
lish bark, whose crew had deserted, and two 
or three Americans had chosen to enter the 
service of the United States on the United 
States steamer cruising in the adjacent waters. 
Captain Sutherland, therefore, after as much 
deliberation as circumstances would allow, 
and with more anxiety than he cared to own, 
had filled the vacancies with half a dozen 
Malays, one Sandwich Islander, and three 
Chinamen. The officers and the rest of the 
crew were Americans. 

The captain’s anxiety was due to the pres- 
ence of his only daughter and two companions. 
They were making the voyage. primarily, on 
account of his daughter's health : secondarily, 
for the amusement of Miss laura Stiles ; and fin- 
ally, with a’ view to the enlightenment of the 
reading public in the near future by the pub- 
lished observations and reflections of Miss 
Harriet Trimby. All three aims were in a 
most satisfactory state of advancement, and 
the captain might well shrink from disturbing 
the even tenor of their lives by any of the pos- 
sible horrors which too often attend the man- 
agement of the dark-skinned, dark-conscienced 
and dark-dealing natives of those dreamily un- 
real lands. He could but do his best and trust, 
saying nothing of his doubts and fears. But 
from the moment the ship’s prow dipped 
eagerly upon the first rolling wave of her 
native element, from the moment her white 
eails swelled proudly on the first sea-breeze, 
his keen eye and sensitive ear, his clear head 
and ready powers of adaptation to circum- 
stances were on the alert for a threatening 
scowl, an evil eye, a muttered word of discon- 
tent or ill-will. 

The prescience of discordant elements weighed 
heavily upon him, and he found himself more 
than once carefully conning over his fair 
freight, and mentally reckoning up their prob- 
able bearing in a time of need or danger. 

Miss Harriet Trimby was middle-aged, and 
perfectly independent in every sense of the 
word. She was also perfectly agreeable, com- 
bining with both common and uncommon 
sense a delightful flavor of nonsense. She was 
a stanch friend of his motherless girl, whom 
she had met while visiting the school she at- 
tended, and to whom she had more or less de- 
voted herself ever since, caring tenderly and 
strongly for her delicate body and somewhat 
peculiar temperament. It was she who had 
urged upon him during his last visit home the 
beneficial effect of a life so new to the girl as 
one of constant intercourse with him and con- 
tinual change. He had begged her to accom- 
pany them, and after due thought, she had de- 
cided upon the manifold advantages to herself 
and to others embodied in the scheme. Where- 
upon Miss Laura Stiles, twenty-five, her own 
mistress, and wealthy enough tor whims, was 
seized with a desire to share their lot, and, 
with her usual dauntless eagerness, pursued 
her desire to its fulfillment. 

She was a handsome, willful, careless girl. 
Tight-hearted, and, as yet, light-headed, having 
no thought beyond getting all the pleasure pos- 
sible for herself and her friends from the pass- 
ing moment. Every one liked her and enjoyed 
sher ae a companion, so thorough was her de- 
light in life, and so wonderful her ability to 
seize upon the brightest aspect of all its many 
- sides. 

She had contributed in no small degree to 
the “ winged hours” of the long voyage, and 
-gseemed untiring and unfaltering in her pur- 

suit of their limited amusements. To the cap- 
tain she was doubly welcome, because of her 
- evident influence over his child, toward whom 
. his fond and anxious heart turned every hour 
with growing love and fear. 

Eurydice—it was her mother’s name, and 
. her mother had stood godmother for the ship 
in the faraway home city, when Captain 
Sutherland was a schoolboy— was as fair, as 
> sweet and as sad acreature as ever grew to 
‘woman’s years with a child's heart in her soft 
bosom. She was not of common clay, and yet 


it was scarcely the dew of heaven that had | 


. helped to mold her. 

er mother left her in babyhood, and her 
* mother’s father, hanging in anguish over the 
- deathbed of the last of his family, besought his 
» dauchter to comfort him all he could be com- 
* Sorted by giving her little one to his sole care. 


Weakened by the ne&r approach of death, and 
worn as she was by the long struggle, the cap- 
tain’s wife was still loyal to her absent hus- 
band’s rights, and would say nothing as to his 
child's future, but she wrote a few feeble and 
broken sentences for his eye when he should 
return. 

He came all too late, and the old man had 
his wil). Under the pressure of testimony 
brought to bear upon the poor scrawl, the 
captain fully believed his wife had asked of 
him this last favor, and sorely against his 
wishes and his better judgment he gave his 
daughter to the weak, if tender, hands of her 
grandfather. 

From that time his voyages grew longer and 
longer, his visits to his child shorter and 
shorter, as the years wore on, and the sorrow- 
ful effects of her surroundings became more and 
more apparent to his healthy nature. “he was 
a hothouse plant, neglected even while shel- 
tered, and running wild into weak luxuriance 
and imperfect bloom. 

Her morose and listless grandfather, his 
ignorant and aged servants, were her sole 
companions, and the wide, dark, dreary rooms 
and bare halls of his rambling old house her 
only idea of home or comfort. The captain's kind 
heart smote him for the unmistakable sensa- 
tion of relief with which he heard at last of the 
old man’s death. 

Eurydice was then fifteen, delicate and lan- 
guid in mind and body, shrinking from all 
contact with her kind, and equally unhappy 
in her solitary musings. The captain was not 
versed in girl nature, but he did, as ever, the 
best he could, and sent her to school. 

What the ordinary course might have re- 
sulted in for her no one can know, for Miss 
Trimby found her during the first year, and 
promptly relieved her puzzled friend, the 
principal of the school, by assuming almost 
entire charge of her. The captain liked the 
change soon apparent in her regular but 
hitherto stilted and vague letters. 

He left her to Miss Trimby for three years, 
and then returned to find her beautiful and 
charming, pensive and stilly sweet, but hap- 
pier than ever ‘before. Willingly had he 
agreed to Miss Trimby’s wise proposal, and 
great had been his delight in the new and 
beautiful companionship of his daughter, his 
own fair creature, upon whom his tender 
claim ot ownership was set as a seal of heaven's 
stamping. 

She was yet in many things a mystery to 
him, as well as to others. She had not given 
herself readily to the new tie, although she 
had always admired her father as something 
quite apart from her daily life. But little by 
little she had come to know him, and in her 
own quaint and pretty way, to elect him to 
little confidences, and confer from him gentle 
little marks of timid affection, whose very ex- 
pression was less new to her than its need. 

Miss Trimby and the captain rejoiced in the 
success of their experiment, and in the long 
twilights paced the deck together, exchanging 
opinions, and trying to solve each other’s 
puzzles over her possible development. 

That she should not “develop,” should 
rather slowly revolve in her narrow orbit, 
and fade gradually into a mild indefiniteness, 
from whence no ray of enlightenment or wan- 
dering spark of genius ever flashed upon her 
age, was the one thing they never contem- 
plated. 

Miss Laura Stiles, gauging her differently, 
used to follow them with superb eyes of min- 
gled pity and amusement in the pauses of her 
even game of flirtation with the first officer 
and the one other passenger—a gentleman of 
leisure and lazy energy, whose ougrowth was 
travel. 

The one who was not in favor for the even- 
ing consoled himself with Eurydice, and found 
the hours drag. She was not, indeed, an ob- 
ject of interest to any man who could appreci- 
ate her brilliant cempanion. 

The gentleman of leisure was a keen ob- 
server. He had not the captain's preoccupied 
mind, and he had eyes as fine and clear. 

“ Have you noticed these new fellows, Miss 
Stiles ?’’ he asked, one evening. “I mean 
these wild animals swathed in cotton, the cap- 
tain is importing.” 

“Notice them?” languidly drawled Miss 
Stiles, who had found the heat very trying, 
and let it be known to all whom it might con- 
cern. “ Well, yes, I suppose so. At least, I 
think those sheety kind of things they wear are 
aggravatingly cool—to look at.” 

* Sheety kind of things, Laura! Why, they 
are grasscloth! And Dodo’s are silk.” 

* You have noticed them, Miss Eurydice ?” 
said the gentleman, quictly, yet with unmis- 


| takable emphasis. 


She had spoken with more eagerness than 
usual, but instantly subsided under observa- 
tion. 

* Yes,” she answered, simply. 

“And pray which is Dodo?’ demanded Miss 
Stiles. 

The gentleman looked at Eurydice. She 
was looking seaward, and neither answered 
question nor look. 

The first officer came to the fore. 

“Dodo is the slim young fellow with the 
dark eyes.” 





“Every man-jack of them is slim and has 
dark eyes!” said Miss Stiles, turning her head 
| toward the group on the forecastle. ‘‘ Now 
| that I do notice them, an ill-looking crowd they 
are. Captain Sutherland, dear!” 

Eurydice looked, up quickly, and frowned 
slightly. The captain saw the look as he 
paused beside the group, and put out his hand 
to her. She rose and stood hanging on his 
shoulder while he waited. 

“ Do tell us something of these brigands you 
have caught forus.” went on Miss Stiles, “‘ Mr. 
larmeson has called my attention to them, 
} and it is a regular sensation they awaken in 
| the present dearth of incident. Just look at 

them lying there in the sunset glare! Might one 
go nearer to them, captain ?”’ 





“Will a good look satisfy your curiosity, 
Miss Laura, and spare my inventive genius 
the hard task of answering any questions you 
might ask? I could tell you nothing. in sober 
truth, beyond the fact that I shipped them as 
sailors, and that they are all Malays except 
one—a Sandwich Islander. And there are 
some Chinamen, but those you would know 
without telling.” 

“Malays? Oh, yes! ‘Malaysia, or Malay 
Archipelago, so-called because the Malays 
are the most prominent inhabitants.’ Dear 
me! when I learned that at school I little 
thought I should ever have so good a chance 
to acquire knowledge according to the Squeers 
system. Don’t you remember, Mr. Parmeson, 
in ‘Nicholas Nickleby’? ‘Boy, spell clean. 
Now, spell winder. After he spells it, Mr. 
Nickleby, he goes and does it. Then he knows 
it.’ Let us take a look at these Malays, 
therefore, and for ever after remember all 
about them.” 

She rose up with asupple grace and airi- 
ness of movement all the more attractive from 
the contrast with her late indolent languor. 
Mr. Parmeson rose also, but glanced at the 
captain half-doubtfully. 

The first officer, who was already standing, 
made no motion, and Eurydice, clinging to her 
father, and rubbing her cheek gently against 
his shoulder, murmured to him softly: 

“Don't go, papa. Stay with me, please. I 
can't go. They—they look at me so.” 

“Mr. Oliphant,” said the captain to the 
officer, with that stately courtesy seen no- 
where to such perfection as on shipboard, 
“ will you have the goodness to show these 
ladies to the bow of the ship? They would 
like to catch the breeze for a few minutes. 
You understand?” 

Ay, ay, sir!’ answered Mr. Oliphant, touch- 
ing his hat, and taking his place at Miss 
Trimby’s side. 

She had just joined the group, and went 
away with them, only halt-comprehending the 
object of the movement. 

The captain sat down and drew his daugh- 
ter to his side, quietly watching the others as 
they passed in and out among the lounging 
groups upon the forecastle. 

There was some slight motion, as though 
the men would have risen, but Mr. Parmeson’s 
courteous gesture, and the lady’s quiet ob- 
jection to such an acknowledgment of their 
presence, represeed it. Only one rose, and 
stood upright as a palm, dark, slender, and 
graceful, against the glowing sky. 

“ That is Dodo,” softly murmured Eurydice, 
in the half-whisper she so often used. 

The captain started. 

‘‘How on earth do you know one from the 
other, my pet?’ he asked, laughing, and yet 
annoyed, he knew not why. a 

““] don’t know,” she answered, steadily, and 
thoughtfully regarding the upright figure, and 
speaking half-unconsciously. ‘‘I don’t know 
who told me his name, and yet I know it. And 
| know all their faces. ‘There is one wicked, 
wicked face—an old one. I see it over my 
bed sometimes, and it frightens me. But 
Dodo's face comes and drives it away, always 
before I can call to you. And his face is beau- 
ful and sad, and I am not afraid of it.” 

“Eurydice!” said her father, sternly and 
quickly. 

She started, blushed, looked up at him in 
fear and wonder. 

“Papa, are youangry? Did I say—didI do 
anything wrong ?” 

**No, no, my pet! But it gave mea shock 
when you spoke of seeing those faces over 
your bed. In your dreams, you mean?” 

“Papa,” she said, after a moment’s pause, 
“TI don’t know. That is the queer part. It 
must be a dream, you know.” 

“ Of course |’ exclaimed her father. 

“And yet—it is not? No, I am sure it is not! 
The next time, papa, I will call out quite loud, 
and you will come at once.” 

“] will indeed, my darling.” 

“And don’t tell any one—not even Miss 
Trimby—until I do call. Here they come 
back.” 

They came back, slowly picking their way 
around the hatches, the water-barrels, the 
spars, and ropes and boats all carefully lashed 
amidships in readiness for possible accident. 
They paused, and looked out idly over the sea, 
and then came to their seats in subdued and 
altered humor. 

“Well, captain, dear!’ sighed Miss Stiles, 
sinking back in her chair and waving her fan. 
‘The pursuit of knowledge has been too much 
for me. I am exhausted, overwhelmed. I 
know more about the Malays than I care to 
know, and I wish I didn't.” 

The captain tried to laugh at her, but he 
could not. lis daughter’s words had shocked 
him terribly. Miss Trimby looked anxious. 
Mr. Parmeson leaned his elbow on the rail and 
watched the waves go by close under the ship’s 
side. 

“T have seen Dodo, however,” went on Miss 
Stiles, rousing herself: ‘and now that [ recall 
his face, 1 am quite repaid for the exertion I 
made. He is quite a love—a dusky one, you 
know. ‘Black, but comely,’ as the Scripture 
has it.” 

“Laura! How can you 2’ protested Miss 
Trimby. ‘ And I saw nothing to encourage a 
joke.’ They are a terrible-looking set,” she 
added, to the captain. 

“Yes, they are. You will scarcely credit 
that I selected them. Their brethren were very 
much worse.” 

“Yet they are not ugly,’’said Mr. Parmeson. 
“It is the expression.” 

“It is nothing of the kind,” decided Miss 
Stiles. “It is your own fanciful and romantic 
ideas, good people, and, perhaps, their dress. 
Yes, now I come to think of it, that is it. Mr. 
Parmeson, it strikes me you would not look 
any too civilized in such trousers—two yards 
wide, I should say—a silk shirt with great 
loose ruffles, and a sheety thing—as I said be- 
fore, and very appropriately, too—tied round 





your head. Now, just lookat this one coming 
to the wheel. What is the matter with him, 
I should like to know?” 

“That is the Sandwich Islander,” said the 
first-officer, as he passed them. 

He was a tall, well-built young fellow, dark, 
it is true, but not unpleasantly so. He hada 
genial, even noble face, with a good deal of 
boyish shrewdness in it, and a certain frank, 
pleasantness far removed from ill-looking. 

Eurydice, who was facing him, smiled openly 
in his face, and he answered it with a pleased 
delight that was cheering to more than one. 

* Good stuff in that fellow,” said the captain. 
“Mr. Oliphant, oblige me by keeping your eye 
on him. We may—bring him on,’’ he con- 
cluded, somewhat abruptly. 

Mr. Oliphant saluted gravely, and walked 
away. Mr. Parmeson strolled after him for a 
smoke. Miss Trimby indulged in reverie, the 
captain in painful thought, and Miss Stiles and 
Eurydice talked on and on, in a low-voiced 
confidence, until it was time to go below. 

A quiet life. A lifeof gathering and getting 
in a quiet, restful way, when every one gives 
out his best unconsciously. The hurried, 
crowded steamer trip affords no idea of it, but 
a sea-voyage in a comfortable sailing vessel is 
a season good for mind and body, if one has 
any mind, and if one’s body is amenable to 
circumstances. 

Those days of light and warmth, when the 
Eurydice floated, between azure sky and sap- 
phire depths, out of the golden morning into 
the purple night, were halycon days to those 
we know on board of her. Afterwards, Eury- 
dice said they seemed like a dream to her, and 
she could never separate the real from the un- 
real in her memory of them. It was years 
later that she asked Miss Trimby if they did 
pass close to a shore of golden sands, upon 
which a great tawny lion slowly paced, and 
stopped, and went on again, as they sailed. 

Miss Trimby had come to understand things 
by that time, and shook her head. 

“T always thought it was Africa, and that I 
had seen it,” said Eurydice, with a sigh. 

But while the days were passing she seemed 
quite herself all the time, a little more pensive, 
and more inclined to remain apart from the 
others. but giving no sign of aught that dis- 
tressed her, even to her father’s watchful eyes. 
Her stateroom adjoined his own, and more 
than once he thought of what she had told him, 
and rested brokenly, half-listening for her cry. 
But all went well. The men worked steadily 
and gave no sign of discontent. The Sandwich 
Islander, Sam, proved to be a very treasure. 
He was a merry fellow, but keen-witted and 
wide awake, and clever in more ways than one. 

The Malays did not speak English, and Sam 
was their interpreter in the slight intercourse 
they held with the Americans. He was on 
excellent terms with both parties, and a 
favorite with both; but the Malays kept to 
themselves, and the three Chinamen to them- 
selves, in well-behaved exclusiveness; and 
the captain’s fears dropped away from him 
as, day after day, the wide-rimmed heavens 
let fall into the sea the yellow sun, which made 
each day a thing of time. 

He was awakened from sleep one night by 
an exceeding bitter cry— 

“Papa! Oh, papa, papa!” 

He was out of his berth and standing in the 
middle of his stateroom as soon as he heard 
it. It seemed to ring through all time and to 
penetrate to the ends of the earth, and yet it 
was gone instantly. 

Everything was still as death and dark as 
the grave. Bewildered, he stretched out his 
arms and took a step forward. Something 
glided from his touch and went past him like a 
breath. Instantly he was himself. P 

“Ho! there! Steward— boy, bring a light! 
What's the meaning of this?” he roared, all 
the irate commander coming to the fright- 
ened father’s aid—for fear could reach him 
only as a father. “ Bring a light, Isay! Whose 
watch is it? Where are the men?” 

There was a noise of hurried footsteps, a 
slight scuffle, answering cries. and in less time 
than it has taken to tell it, but ages to him, the 
cabin was flooded with light, and a confused 
mass poured into it. 

“This way, my daughter!” he exclaimed, 
snatching the first lamp and pushing her half- 
open door against a dark object, over which 
he strode carelessly. 

She lay motionless and rigid among her 
pillows, her eyes staring and her white teeth 
set. Miss Trimby uttered a shriek of agony 
and threw herself upon her. The captain 
groaned aloud, but caught her hurriedly. 

“Don’t touch her!” he cried. ‘ Wait. It 
may be death to you also. Oh, the infernal 
scum of the earth! how could they touch my 
innocent child ?” 

“ Captain,” said Mr. Parmeson’s clear, calm 
voice, ‘‘ just let me in there, will you? I know 
something of these things. She may not be 
dead —we may save her yet. Oliphant, here's 
another! Miss Trimby, let the men carry out 
this wretch, if you please. Dead, by George! 
Stabbed with a crease!” 

It was the old Malay, dead and horrible in 
death, the poisoned knile sticking in his pierced 
side, his clinched hands holding the bed-cur- 
tains in a grasp never to be loosened. 

The captain glanced impatiently at the dread- 
ful burden as they lifted it, and tore away the 
curtain from its hangings when they paused 
to free it, but all his senses were locked in his 
daughter's unconscious state. 

He bent over her with breathless eagerness 
while Parmeson examined her cyes and her 
mouth, and felt her wrists and listened at her 
heart. 

“She is not dead !” he said, at last, lifting his 
head with a long sigh of relief. ‘Captain. I 
ean bring her round, I've seen this sort of 
thing before. You leave her to us now—Miss 
Stiles and her maid and me, and take Miss 
Trimby with you. And they'll want you on 
deck. too. We've stopped the mutiny, I think, 


or whatever it was. Sam can tell you, and 
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Oliphant’s got a fellow—caught him coming 
out of here.” ; 

The captain started, looked down at his 
child with a longing love and tenderness that 
changed with the tide of thought to a terrible 
anger and determination. 

Without a word, he left the stateroom and 
strode on deck. 

The men were crowded together, jostling 
and hustling each other, but very quiet save 
for an undertone of comment. 

Mr. Oliphant stood in the midst, the other 
officers around him, listening and relating. 

On either side they fell away as the captain 
came into the glare of the great lamps, and he 
walked hastily, but steadily, to the group of 
oflicers. 

“Mr. Oliphant, I beg your pardon for my 
tardy appearance, but I fancy that drug they 
used upon my daughter had some effect upon 
me. | am only just fully awakened. What 
have you discovered? How long has this 
thing been at work?” 

‘Not an hour, sir. Sam, it seems, went to 
Mr. Parmeson last evening, and put him on 
his guard and asked his help. It seems he 
and Mr. l’armeson have had several talks to- 
gether about Sam’s people, so he has come 
to look on him as a friend. and confided his 
suspicions to him. He could not get hold of 
enough to be sure of anything, but the two 
toyether thought they could make out enough 
to see clearly what threatened before telling 
you. Sam did not look for any disturbance 
for a week. Mr. Parmeson was standing just 
there. sir. telling me, and we were about to 
rouse you, when we heard the cry and saw 
the lights go out in the cabin. We made a 
rush for you, and caught one of the rascals in 
the outer door.” 

“Which one? Where is he 

“Tt is Dodo, and he is here.’’ 

The men moved as he spoke. and showed 
in their midst the dark and slender figure 
leaning against the mast. He was already 
heavily ironed. but he stood as serene and 
unmoved and unnoticing as though he were 
menaced by no harsh fate. 

The captain’s face flushed decp and dark, 
his eye flashed, and his whole .form dilated 
with the offended majesty of an outraged 
parent as he saw him. ; 

“Pring that man here!” he said, in a voice 
of such concentrated rage, so controlled, it 
was truly awful. “ Bring him here - right be- 
fore my face!” 

They touched him and pointed to the cap- 
tain. He stood up, shook his garments into 
order. and calmly walked to the place ap- 
pointed ; but he never turned his eyes to- 
wards his waiting judge. 

“You villain!” exclaimed the captain. 
“Confess everything, and find mercy if you 
gan. What have you done--what have you 
meant to do?” 

The dark face never changed ; the mourntul 
dark eyes never moved; the slender hands 
rested without a quiver on the white robed 
breast. 

The silence of death was never more deter- 
mined and more hopeless. 

* Call Sam !” ordered the captain. 

The Sandwich Islander was pushed to the 
front. He looked grave, manly, ready-witted 
enough. The captain pointed to the statue 
before him. 

‘Sam, ask him what they intended to do.” 

Sam addressed a sentence or two to the 
Malay. but they met no response. 

‘‘Where are the others ” 

They were in the forecastle under a watch. 
In fact, they had been found there apparently, 
the men said, asleep. 

Then it was only the two, and my daughter 
the only victim for tonight. Sam, ask him 
why they murdered her ?” 

Sam put the question. In an instant there 
was a change. Every nerve, every pulse 
seemed to leap to new life. He spoke one or 
two words sharply yet musically. Sam looked 
round eagerly. 

“He says she cannot be dead. 
possible !” 

“ Tell him the truth, Sam. Tell him exactly 
how she lies.” And the captain hurriedly de- 
scribed her state. The prisoner listened with 
burning interest, bending forward and devour- 
ing the speaker with intense eyes. As Sam re- 
peated the description, he broke in upon it 
eagerly, pointing with his manacled hands to 
the forecastle, and apparently urging haste. 

‘He says he has a drug. It willcure her. It 
is good. I must get it quick—now !” 

“In heaven's name get it, and give ** to Mr. 
Parmeson. Let him go with you.” 

Carefully guarded ae prisoner was led for- 
ward. and, in order to keep him separate from 
the others, his chest was carried up to him. 
From its heterogeneous contents, he }.roduced a 
sinall silver box, with a keen, sharp odor fol- 
lowing in its. wake, and handed it to Sam, with 
a word or two of direction. Then they all re- 
turned to the deck where the captain waited, 
stern as justice. Sam repeated the directions 
given him and. with Mr. Oliphant went below. 
The flaring lamps lit up the silent circle of 
rough and solemn faces closing round the 
criminal and his judge, who eyed each other 
for a brief space relentlessly, defiantly, 
proudly. Then the Malay relapsed into his 
iron immobility, and stood. graceful, indolent, 
yet alert. looking seaward into the darkness. 
Mr. Oliphant and Sam came back with the 
news that Mr. Parmeson was glad of the drug. 
knew what it was, and could use it. Then 
they resumed the examination, but in vain. 
No word came. no look, no sign whatever that 
he heard. Sam did his best. They tried per- 
suasion and threats. they brought the dead 
body of the old Malay, and showed him the 
crease and questioned him. He turned away 
from the body and uttered no word. 

“Tie him up to the rigging, and male him 
speak,” at last burst forth the captain. “ It 
may be life and death to the whole of us. We 
must know where we stand!” 


?) 


It is im- 





There was a moment of confusion. Then the 
circle widened. At one side of it stood the 
bare and slender figure, draped in its torn 
robe. and with uplifted arms bound to the 
heavy r‘gging; in the cleared space around 
him only one man—the boatswain, with his 
knotted scourge. There was a dead silence, 
awiul and significant. This was something as 
terribly new to the captain as to the uncon- 
scious woman below, of whom he thought 
while he hesitated. He was spared the in- 
fliction of a blow. 

The cabin-door was thrown violently back, 
and from it staggered Eurydice, pallid, dis- 
tracted, looking wildly trom side to side. With 
a shrill shriek she broke through the ranks of 
men, and threw herself frantically upon the 
helpless prisoner, tearing at his bonds with 
weak hands, and crying out for them to loose 
him, to save him. that he had save her, 
that he was good. that if they struck him she 
would die. The captain hurried to her and 
caught her in his arms, hastily bidding the 
men to let him go. and then. trying to soothe 
her with fond words and caresses. Mr. l’arme 
son had followed her, with the ladies, and the 
attention of all was concentrated upon her. 
The Malay slowly robed limself in his torn 
and bloo:l-stained garments, and then stood for 
a moment, motionless and pale, looking on the 
group. Eurydice’s cries were hushed, and 
she lay panting and trembling on her father’s 
breast. Suddenly, with a stately gesture, the 
Malay put aside the others and stood before 
her. He called her name in low, musical tones 
—the name her father and her friends called 
her - her dead mother’s name. It was never 
sweeter than when it fell. lingering and soft- 
ened and unfamiliar, from those strange lips. 
She raised her head and looked at him. He 
spoke rapidly. eagerly, breathlessly in his own 
tongue, yet with such emphasis the listeners 
knew he was explaining away his guilt, telling 
her all. unvailing to her his very soul. True 
to his astern birth, he used no gestures, gave 
no sign of emotion other than his rapid words, 
but stood betore her with clasped hands, droop 
ing and bowed head, until the close. Then, 
pausing for a moment, he loosed his hands, 
and swept them out towards her with one 
supreme, entire, yet royal admission of her 
power over him, once more repeated her 
name, and, dropping on the deck before her, 
laid his dark brow on her small, bare, white 
feet. The next instant he had risen, flashed 
through the spectators, sprang for an instant 
in the giare of the lamps, on the narrow aail 
ot the ship's side and plunged heavily forward. 
They rushed to the side—all was confusion, 
horror, dismay. [ut not a sound came back 
from the wide, dark sca, not a ripple broke its 
glassy surface, not even a bubble marked the 
vanishing of a soul. Eurydice knew it not. 
Her father had gathered her to his heart, and 
borne her away, sobbing pitifully, yet gently 
from the excitement of the moment, vvertop- 
ping that of the night, and unheeding the new 
sensation. In all the struggle ot her weak 
nature during the days and weeks that fol- 
lowed she was spared the knowledge of his 
swift and terrible death, and learned of his 
story only by his devotion to her. Its darkest 
aspect she never knew. 

But when the turmoil was over, Sam had 
been summoned, and had given the substance 
of his burning words. The old man was the 
chiet of the gang. and from the first of their 
coming aboard there had been trouble between 
the two as to the behavior of the party. The 
old man had quickly come to understand the 
younger’s feeling for Eurydice who, itseemed, 
had been as a god to him, so fair and pure and 
unlike all other women he had seen), and, 
angry and baftled, had destined her to death 
to destroy the spell she had woven, The 
Malays, it is well known. are stealthy of step 
and swift as serpents. Watching night and 
day to protect her, the young man had again 
and again caught the old wretch at the very 
bedside an staid his hand. It was during 
an angry discussion over certain threats he 
had made a day or so before, that Sam heard 
enough to alarm him, although not enough to 
understand the matter. This night the old 
man had escaped him. He was administering 
the drug when Dodo found him. and in the 
struggle, struck home to his heart the terrible 
poisoned dagger they always carry concealed 
in some fold of their loose garments. It was 
done to save her life, and the sacrifice was 
sufficient to atone for more evil than the poor 
creature had ever dreamed. For the old man 
was his ?ather. Remorse and horror at his 
deed, doubly aroused by the tender sight ot 
Eurydice folded close to her father’s heart 
and clinging there in confidence and trust, had 
prompted his self destruction. : 

Sam told the story well in his broken Eng- 
lish, and those who had witnessed the Malay’s 
own recital of it, filled up the outlines vividly 
enough. A softened memory of the poor, 
handsome, wretched fellow lingered always 
with them, and hunted down the bitterness of 
scorn and fear the other's heartless treachery 
awoke. The remainder of the voyage was 
dull and sad enough. Eurydice never knew 
how sad, for Miss Stiles’s reading of her was 
nearer right than her father’s and Miss Trim 
by’s. Hers was but a weak brain, poor girl, 
and the shock, the powerful drug and its 
powerful antidote proved too much for it. 
She was very ill for days—after that a settled 
languor and meek, pathetic sadness absorbed 
her. She seemed to have forgotten the events 
of that night, and to grieve, she knew not why. 
But a chance reference to something that oc- 
curred then so fluttered and distressed her, 
that they saw it would be easy to break up 
the sorrowful calm into far more sorrowful 
storm. Miss Trimby watched her tenderly 
and faithfully, her father with a loving wist- 
fulness that quite sobered Laura Stiles, and 
brought out a new and noble side cf her de- 
lightful nature. They sailed into New York 
Pay in due course of time, glad to reach home, 
but as yet, scarcely glad to have gone through 
such an experience. In the course of years, 





however, they have learned to look back cheer- 
fully. The captain connects it only with his 
fair wife, Laura, who makes up to him, with 
sweet and fond attentions and bright winsome- 
ness, for his disappointment in his daughter. 
Miss Trimby feels now, that, after all. it gave 
her the one object of her lite’s love and thought 
tor all time, since Lurydice will not leave her, 
and is happy with her. Eurydice is little 
changed. She looks fair and sweet and sad, 
but gives no evidence to casual lookers-on of 
any deficiency. The only reason they have 
for believing that she does not class the events 
of that never-mentioned night among the many 
“dreams”? she often talks of, is a certain 
loving, wistful, gentle manner she shows Mr. 
l'armeson, who is often with them, and who 
is very fond of her. But the captain goes no 
more to the Orient, and he never speaks ofa 
Malay—never, in any of his delightful ‘‘ sea- 
yarns ” touches on the dangers and delights of 
a voyage in the Indian Ocean. 


THE MISSISSIPPI ON THE RAMPAGE. 


i Mississippi River celebrated the Fourth of 

July by “ going on the rampage”’ in the vicinity 
of St. Louis. Unusually heavy rains had prevailed 
almost daily tor four weeks in the territory north- 
west of the Missouri metropolis, and the swollen 
tributaries caused the Father of Waters to rise until 
by the Fourth of July the Government gauge at the 
foot of Market Street marked thirty-two feet and 
seven inches above low water, or two feet and seven 
inches above the danger line. Much damage was 
done along the river front, the water not only filling 
the cellars, but In many cases covering the ground 
floors, while the legs of horses driven along the 
streets were concealed from view by the overflow. 
Some of the manufacturing establish ments bullt im- 
promptu levees to keep back the flood, while others 
were less fortunate and were forced to suspend 
operations. The situation was equally serious on 
the eastern shore, and the citizens of Carondelet 
were treated to the novel sight of a house floating 
down the river, a small building used as an office 
by one of the railroad companies having been 
loosened from the Illinois shore and carried away. 
A few miles above the city the water forced its way 
through a weak spot in the Madison levee, and 
swept over an area of 20,000 acres, doing great 
damage to the crops. The flood had reached its 
height by the close of July 4th, and since then the 
river has gradually sunk until it is now near its 
ordinary level. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Mr. Hansen, an Austrian architect, has discovered that 
the brilliancy of Pompeian mural painting is due to a 
stucco lustro of whitening or chalk witb the dust of 
marble, and bas produced work exactly similar. Some of 
the decorations of the new Austrian Reichsrath are to be 
after this process. 

According to ** Nature,” the tides are increasing the 
length of the day, though so slowly that it will take ages 
to make any great difference, the change being only a 
iraction of a second in a thousand years. But the 
change, though slow, is always in one direction, and if 
the world should last some millions of years, it would be- 
come a matter of importance, 


A Citizen of Detroit bas given to the City Hall four 
atatues of discoverers for the four niches left for some 
such purpose by the architect. La Salle, Pére Mar 
yuette, Antoine de la Mothe Cabillac, and Father Gabriel 
R:chard are the four explorers. Their effigies are being 
made by local sculptors named Donaldson and Melchers, 
and wili be cut in French stone. 


Another Roman Villa bas been discovered near Sude- 
ley Castle, in Spooffly Wood, England. A rich design 
in small solored ‘essere was found, and near by several 
other anclent pavements at a considerably lower level. 
The ancient Roman bath at Bath, under a modern struc 
ture, is being laid bare. A very massive pillar bas beeu 
discovered, showing that the superstructure was very 
large. 

Mr. Van Rysselberghe, a Belgian, claims to have tn- 
vented an apparatus which will permit the transmission 
of a telegraphic and telephonic message at the same 
time. Experiments made recently in the presence of 
three Cabinet Ministers on a wire between Brussels and 
Ostend are said to-have been very successiul. A prac- 
tical application of this discovery is soon to be made by 
the Belgian Government, which is said to be negotiating 
with the inventor for the purchase of his instrument. 


The French Academy of Sciences at its last meeting 
discussed the curious phenomenon of the non appear- 
ance of sardines at their usual resorts, the inbabitants of 
Bretagne alone having suffered a loss of 15,000,000 
francs on thie account in the last two years. The cause 
of this phenomenon is by some ascribed to a change in 
the direction of the Gulf Stream, by others to the 
scarcity of the refuse from the Newloundiand cod fishe 
ries which formerly attracted large numbers of these 
fish to the French coast. A third theory ascribes their 
absence to the icebergs, and predicts another ‘sbort 
crop’ this year, 

Dynamogen is the name of a new explosive invented 
by M. Petrie, a Vienna engineer, which he claims will 
prove a dangerous rival of gunpowder. According to 
bis description, tt contatos neither sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid. nor nitro glycerine, and cannot injure in any way 
either gun or cartridge. The charge of dynamogen is 
tn the form of a solid cylinder, which can be increased 
n quantity without being increased in size, by com- 
pression. The rebound of the guns with which the new 
explosive bas been tried is said to bave been very slight. 
It is algo satd that the manufacture of dynamogen is 
3 mple aod without danger, that it preserves its quali- 
ties in the coldest or hottest weather, and that it can be 
made at forty per cent. less cost than gunpowder. 


Death-roll of the Week. 


JULY 9TH.—At Newark, N.J., Jacob H. Dawson, a 
wealthy leather manufacturer, aged F2; at Buffalo, 
N.Y., Philip D. K. Saunders, formerly a prominent 
lawyer ; at London, England, Benjamin Webster, 
formerly a favorite actor and successful manager, 
aged 81; Hablot Knight Brown, a successful comic 
artist, best known as “ Phiz,” in his illustrations of 
Dickens. July 10th—At Hyde Park, Mass, Rev. 
Henry Giles, a native of Ireland and formerly a 
prominent lecturer and magazine writer, aged 73; 
at St. John, N.B., Alexander McLeod Seely, Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council, aged 70; at London, 
England, Rev. James Craigie Robertson, a pro- 
minent writer of works on ecclesiastical history, 
aged 69. July 11/;—At Willlamsburg, N. Y., Daniel 
Maujer, one of the oldest and best known residents, 
aged 72: at New Haven, Conn., Josish N. Bacon, 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Second Regiment. July 
12‘h—At Washington, D.C., Martin Buell, formerly 
publisher of the .\ational Fr’, and afterwards Con- 
sul to Melbourne, aged 76. July 13 h—At Odessa, 
Del., Rev. Levi Scott, senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, aged 79. July 14t/—At Southport, 
Conn., Frederick Marquand, formerly a prominent 
business man of New York, aged 84; at Syracuse, 
N. Y., Lewis H. Redfield, a veteran printer and jour- 
nalist, aged 88; at San Pablo, Cal., Juan B. Alvarado, 
Governor of the Californias under Mexican rule, 
aged 73, 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Preston Powers, the sculptor, is at Paines- 
ville, 0., at work on a bust of President Garfield. 


Witz Loo Cuong, a prosperous Chinese 
mercbant of Augusta, Ga,, has just married an American 
wife 

Wa rer C. Jongs, a munificent Englishman, 
has recently given $360,000 for missions in Japan and 
China. 

Hon. Erastus Brooxs has been elected Presi- 
dent of the National Association for Sanitury and Rurab 
Improvement. 


Mus. Haygs, the wife of ex-President Hayes, 
will preside at the Chautauqua meetings of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society. 


Joun Grisert, the veteran New York actor, 
has been dangerously ill at his Summer home on the 
Massachusetts coast, but is now recovering, 


Senator Bayarp and Representative Belmont 
will join Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe in a bunting 
expedition to the Yellowstone country when Congrese 
adjourns, 


Tue death is announced at the age of seventy~ 
eight of Joseph Aloysius Hansom, the inventor of the 
famous cabs that bear b's name, and a prominent archi~ 
tect of London. 


Mr. Ture, once an intimate friend and coad- 
jutor of Spohr and Mendelssohn, and for fifty years 
Organist of Westminster Abbey, recently died, in hie 
elghty-first year, 


A HANDsoMB monument is being erected by 
military subscription to Prince Louis Napoleon opposite 
the Royal Military Academy in Woolwich, where he was 
for some time a student. 


Tue Duke d’Ossuna, who died recently in Spain, 
was one of the wealthiest men in Europe, as well as one 
of the most liberally decorated noblemen. His annual 
income has been estimated at $1,200,000. 


Cuar.es LANGuHErIMER, better known as “ Dick- 
ens’s Dutchman,” who has spent about forty years of 
his life in prison, is in confinement again, having yielded 
to the temptation of a handy money-drawer. 


A New Hamrsuixe man, resident in Boston, 
has given Milmore an order for a bronze statue of Web. 
ster, to be placed in the Capitol yard at Concord, pro. 
vided that New Hampsbire furnishes the pedestal. 


A portrait painted of Miss Ellen Hale, daugh- 
ter of Kev, Edward Everett Hale, of Bosion, has beeu 
given a conspicuous place in the Royal Academy Exbibi. 
tion at London, and is highly praised by the critics. 


Tue King and Queen of Spain have left Madrid 
for La Granja, to spend the Summer months ta the high- 
land Versailles of the Spanish Bourbons, built by Philip 
the Fifth in the eighteenth century, close ta the ancient 
city of Segovia, 

Han an, the champion oarsman, has so far re~ 
covered from his recent illoess that he has issued a 
challenge offering to row any five men in the world tive 
races of two or four miles apiece within forty eight 
hours of each other. 


A statue of Rouget de l’Isle, the young officer 
who wrote the ‘ Marseillaise,” is to be inaugurated at 
Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris, on July 23d, aud President 
Grévy has promised that the Government shall ba 
officially represented. 


Wiiu1aM Haypsen Epwarps, formerly Consul- 
general at St. Petersburg, bas been appointed assistant 
counsel for the United States before the French and 
American Ciaims Commission, tn place of Mr. John Davia, 
recently appointed First Assistant Secretary of State. 


An official order from the Post Oftiee Depart- 
ment at Washington directs that Wah Whitman's 
‘‘ Leaves of Grass” shall pass unmolested through the 
mails. The Postmaster at Boston had suppressed it and 
applied to the Postmaster-general to confirm bis action. 


Tue spot where Maximilian and his two com- 
panions were executed is marked only by a rude pile af 
stones and across. The inhabitants o! Queretara bave 
repeatedly asked permission of the Government to erect 
there a fitting monument, but the request has invariably 
been refused. 


Wuatrver the issue of the Star Route case 
against him, ex-Senator Dorsey, of Arkansas, is already 
overwhelmed with misfortunes. Within a short time 
his only daughter and his youngest son have dicd, while 
the sole remaining child met with a dangerous, if not 
fatal, accident a few days ago. 


Jay GovLp’s new conservatory at Irvington, 
N. Y., is 400 feet loug, with several wings of 80 feet 
each, and contains over 4,000 varieties of plants, most of 
which were brought from Kurope this year. The 
grounds are 500 acres in extent, and there are larga 
flower and vegetable gardens. 


Mr. Frank H. Cusnine, the Zuni historian 
and ethnologist, is still in Washington, though his 
‘‘adopted brothers,” the Indians, loog since went to 
New Pueblo. It is rumored that he is very soon to 
marry a charming young lacy of Washington. when be 
will immediately take ber with him to the Zunt land. 


Miss 8. Anna Bew ey, of Bristol, l’a,, who 
had been confined to her bed for sixteen years, suddenly 
arose and walked around the house, unaided, a few daya 
ago, and appears to have completely recovered, Sie 
attributes her cure to the prayers of her fellow. Metho- 
dists, who, at her sister’s urgent entreaty, united ta 
fervent petitions for her benefit, 


A. H. Drixon, of Sycamore Springs, Kan., wha 
died a few days ago, was a member of tue Eighih W ya 
consin Infantry, and had charge of Old Abe, the yenedy 
eagle carried during the war by that regiment. Ie g-m, 
menced immediately after the war to prosecuie Wu wen, 
sion claim, and went through the routine of paeat tives, 
different times, but died witbout a pension, 


Tue senior soldier in the German arm 
peror William, who is its head) In March he entered on 
bis eighty sixth year. The youngest soldier iu the same 
army is the son of Duke Paul Frederick of Mecklenburg. 


Schwerin, who is scarcely yet a month old, and who bas . 


just been enrolled by the veteran Emperor in the Seven- 
teenth Regiment of Mecklenburg Dragoons. 


Mr. Georce W. Cups, publisher of the. 


Philadelphia Ledger, ig one of six gentlemen who bu It 
the Protestant Episcopal Church at Elvcron, N% Ak, where 
President Garfield attended service not loag before the 
assassination, and ip his capacity of teustes he seats the 
congregations which gather thege from June to Octobk ria. 


is Em-~ 


AS A AGIA way 


listen to the preaching of the woat eminent divines of the . 


Protestant Episcopal Church, 


Princess Soviovave, the only daughter and 
the only surviving descendant of the once celebrated 


Emperor of Hayti, who rose from the condition of a . 


slave to that of a monarch, is on a visit to this country 
as the guest of ex-Minister Bassett, of New Haven, Conon. 


Her rank was abolished when Hayti became a republic, 
and she now bears the name of the n bleman ehe mar - 


ried, and is known as the Marqa'se de Lub n, 
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DELAWARE.— A DAY’S OUTING OF THE NEWSBOYS OF WILMINGTON —AN EXCURSION GIVEN THEM BY THE ‘‘ MORNING NEWS,” JULY 8TH.— FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST, 


NEWSBOYS' EXCURSION, WILMINGTON, | is observable to give the boys at least an occasional | under the oversight of Mr. E. M. Hoopes, the busi- ; when they found it was time to start for home. 

~ IADR taste of pleasure. An interesting illustration of this | ness-manager of the News. About all the newsboys | Hearty lunches were provided, and everything was 

. DELAWARE. most commendable spirit was recentlp afforded by | in town accepted the invitation, and, leaving the | done to make the outing thoroughly enjoyable. The 

OR many years newsboys were left pretty much | theenterprising proprietors of the Wilmington (Del.) | city a little after eight o’clock in the morning by the | youngsters returned in high glee, and are even now 

to their own devices, but of late a growing dis- | Morning News, which was reorganized a few months | steamer Susie McCall, were transferred at Penn’s | smacking their lips over the dinner which the en- 

pos'tion has been manifested all over the country | ago and came under the control of New York parties. | Grove to the Thomas Clyde, which carried them down | terprising News has already announced that it pro- 

to pay some attention to these waifs of the street, | They decided to give the newsboys of Wilmington a| the Delaware to Bombay Hook. At this pleasant | poses to give them when Thanksgiving comes 

Newsboys’ homes have been established in our | midsummer excursion, and the project was carried | resort the day passed only too quickly, and the boys | around. We illustrate on this page some incidents 
Jarger cities, and even in smaller ones a tendency | out with entire success on Saturday, the 8th of July, | could scarcely believe the hours had gone so swiftly | of the excursion 
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MISSOURIL.— THE RECENT FLOODS AT ST. LOUIS— VIEW ON THE LEVEE, LOOKING SOUTH OF MYRTLE STREET.— FROM A SKETOH BY ARMAND WELCKER.— SEE PAGE 347 = - 
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LENNESSEE.— GENERAL WILLIAM B, BATE, DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ARMSTRONG. 


GENERAL WILLIAM B. BATE, 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
TENNESSEE, 


HE recent nomination of General William B. 
Bate as the Gubernatorial candidate of the 
Regular Democracy of Tennessee has met with 
widespread satisfaction in that State. General Bate 
has had a varied, eventful and thrilling career. He 
comes of an ancient and honorable family. He was 
born in Sumner County, Tenn., October 7th, 1826, 
where he received an academic education. When 
fifteen years old his father died, and two or three 
yeays later he took to the river and ran as steam- 
boat-clerk between Nashville and New Orleans, 
When the Mexican War broke out he enlisted at 
New Orleans in a Louisiana regiment, and served 
therewith until the expiration of its term of enlist- 
ment. Afterwards he joined Cheatham’s Third 
Tennessee Regiment, was elected first lieutenant 
of Captain Hutton’s company, and acted as adju- 
tant of the regiment until the war closed, gaining 
distinction as the captor of the last flag in the last 
battle in Mexico. Returning home, he became 
editor of his county paper, the Tenth Legion, which 
he continued to conduct until elected to the Legis- 
lature in 1849. After his maiden appearance in 
legislative halls, he graduated at the Lebanon Law 
School and commenced practicing at Gallatin. 
Two years later he overcame a large party majority, 
defeated several distinguished opponents, and was 
elected Attorney-general for his district, which in- 
cluded Nashville, and in which position heachieved 
much legal renown. In 1866 he was District Elector 
on the Breckinridge and Lane ticket. At the break- 
ing out of the late war, he enlisted, the day after the 
battle of Fort Sumter, as a private in Company 
I, Second Tennessee Infantry, C.S.A. He soon 
became captain and then colonel of that famous 
command, and led it through the Virginia cam- 
paign the first year of the war, being transferred to 
the Army of Tennessee just in time toengage in the 
battle of Shiloh, where, for conspicuous gallantry 
on this fleld, he was made a brigadier-general; and 
after Chickamauga, for 
the same reason, and, 
although one of the jf a 
junior brigadiers, was 
promoted to a major- 
generalship, which posi- 
tion he held, command- 
ing a corps in the last 
battle of the war, and 
surrendering in North 
Carolina in May, 1865, 
under General Joseph 
E. Johnston. During the 
war he had six horses 
killed under him while 
in action, was three 
times wounded in dif- 
ferent engagements, and 
being still somewhat 
lame from  battle- 
wounds, ‘‘ Like a Titan 
maim’d, he stands with 
many a scar.”’ Since the 
war he has pursued 
the practice of the law 
with marked success at 
the capital of the State 
and in surrounding 
counties. In 1875 he was 
brought forward by his 
friends for the United 
States Senate, and 
proved the most for- 
midable competitor of 
ex-President Andfew 
Johnson for that posi- 
tion. It was a most ex- 
citing contest, and hung 
fire several days. Atone 
time General Bate was 
elected by one vote, but 
this vote was changed 
before the ballot was 
announced. At this 
juncture Governor John 
C. Brown’s name, pre- 
viously withdrawn, was 
reintroduced, where- 
upon General Bate 
promptly withdrew, the 
result being Mr. John- 
son’s election. In 1876 
he was Elector for the 
State at Large on the 
a op Hendricks 
cket, and, being a great 
admirer of Mr. Tilden, 
his zeal, activity and 
ability contributed 
largely to the enorm- 





ous Democratic ma (_ 





candidate for Governor, 
the present nomination 
was urged upon him with 
to harmonizing 
and unifying the Demo- 
cratic Party and redeem- 
ing Tennessee from “ Ra- 
dical’’ rule, to settle the 
much vexed question of 
State debt, and give Ten- 
nessee happy issue out 
of all her present diffi- 


1,400, he was enthusias- 
chosen as the 
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Henry 8. Foote and the 
Hon. A. H. Pettibone, 
two of the foremost Re- 
publican orators in the 
State. In 1877 he was 
again in the race for 
United States Senator, 
and carried a large ma- 
jority of the Democrats, 
though not enough to 
insure his election. 
Again, in 1881, with the 
Legislature equally ba- 
lanced between Repub- 
licans and Democrats, 
his friends nominated 
him for the same posi- 
tion, and during a con- 
test, attended by great 
excitement, he received 
a majority of all the 
Democrats and came 
within four votes of 
election, when the Hon. 
Howell E. Jackson was 
finally elected by the 
aid of Republicans, 
General Bate was also a 
member of the National 
Democratic Executive 
Committee for about 

























standard-bearer of the 
party; and his great 
personal popularity — 
which, perhaps,has never 
been surpassed by that of 
any man in Tennessee 
since Andrew Jackson’s 
day—his brilliant and 
graceful powers of ora- 
tory, his unimpeachable 
integrity, his sharply-de- 
fined and pronounced 
views, recognizing pro- 
gress and development in 
@ most liberal sense, all 
justify the belief that if 
any Democrat can carry 
Tennessee, in the present 
embarrassment of the 
party on the debt ques- 
tion, General Bate is the 
man, 


STATUE OF 
WILLIAM MORGAN. 
HE memory of the 
assailant of Free- 
masonry, William Mor- 
gan, who fifty-six years 
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NEW YORK.— PROPOSED STATUE TO MORGAN, THE OPPOSER OF FREEMASONRY, AT BATAVIA. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY LEWIS. 


an 





OREGON,— HON. ZENAS F. MOODY, THE GOVERNOR-ELECT, 
FROM A PHOTO, BY W. TOWNE, PORTLAND, 


ago suddenly disap- and will be sent at once to Vermont to be cut in 
peared mysteriously from | granite in heroic size. It represents Morgan stand- 
Batavia, New York, and | ing firmly erect, with his right leg advanced and 
whose fate led, the year 
after, to the formation of 
the anti-Masonic Party, 
which for a time exercised 
important influence 
on our politics, is to be 
honored by the erection 
of a statue in the town 
where he lived at the 
time of his abduction. 
The model of the statue 
has just been completed 
by Mr. A. C. Vredenburg, 


the knee slightly bent; the weight of the figure 
resting upon the left foot. The body is gracefully 
outlined by the close-fitting coat; the right arm is 
bent, the hand resting in the buttoned coat, while 
the left arm hangs naturally at the side, with its 
hand grasping a scroll. The pose of the head is 
good. A countenance indicating frankness and 
openness is crowned by a large forehead. The 
nose is aquiline, the lips thin and somewhat 
pressed, and the chin large. 











a sculptor of Kingston, 
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jority in Tennessee, al. 
though  - 


by the Hon, 








he was ‘on- NEW YORK.— VIEWS OF THE DOME STEAMER ‘“‘ METEOR,” NOW BUILDING AT 


SEE PAGE 343 


HON. ZENAS F. MOODY, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT OF OREGON. 


HE genial and popular gentleman, whose portrait 
we give on this page, is the first Republican 
| Governor of Oregon in twelve years, and was elected 
by 2,140 majority over the Hon. Joseph 8. Smith, 
ex-Congressman of that State. In 1878 Walter W. 
Thayer, the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
was elected over Christopher C. Beekman, the Re- 
publican nominee, by seventy-seven majority. All 
his fellow-candidates were defeated, and Oregon 
is now claimed, in view of the steady tendency 
towards that party, as a reliable Republican State. 
Zenas Ferry Moody was born at Granby, Hamp- 
shire County, Mass., in 1831, and is a son of the late 
Major Thomas H. Moody of that place. When the 
gold fever broke out in 1848, he was one of a party 
organized by Captain Marsball Hubbard, of Spring- 
field, for a pilgrimgage to the new El Dorado, The 





| adventurers were Young men from Springfield and 


the neighboring towns of Chicopee, Hadley and 
Holyoke. They purchased a sailing vessel in Boston 
and were seven months in reaching a port which is 
now scarcely as many days distant from the ‘* Hub 


| of the Universe.’’ Mr. Moody had more than one 
man’s share of the ups and downs of that Argo- 


nautic era till, in 1859, we find him leaving Call- 
fornia for Oregon. Here he settled at The Dalles 
of the Columbia, and 
began trading in a small 
Ye ) Way until the outbreak 
| of the Nez Percé 1d 
| excitement in 1862, when 
he established an ex- 
} press from The Dalles to 
the new mines, and 
brought out large quan- 
tities of dust for the 
miners. This route he 
afterwards sold to Wells, 
Fargo & Co. In 1867 the 
Kootenai excitement 
broke out, and Moody 
was first among the dar- 
ing explorers of that 
trackless region. His 
idea was to take the 
trade of Kootenai past 
Walla-Walla to his home 
in The Dalles; and to 
that end he sacrificed a 
handsome fortune 
earned in the mines. He 
bought three sets of 
second-hand machinery 
from the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company, 
and built the steamer 
Mary Moody on Pen 
d’Oreille Lake, the Mis- 
soula om Clark’s Fork 
and the Cab ne: on Pen 
da’Oreille River. Added 
to this he superintended 
the construction of 
thirty-seven miles of 
wagon-road in a single 
season. Nothing seemed 
to be too much for his 
energy, but the scheme 
failed and Moody was 
bankrupted. Returning 
to The Dalles, he became 
@ partner in the old 
established horse of Ro- 
bert Grant & Co.. whom 
he bought out in 1878. 
He is now on the high 
road to fortune once 
more. 

Governor Moody has 
four sons and a daugh- 
ter, the two eldest being 
in partnership with him. 
His domestic relations 
are peculiarly happy, 
and his home is ene of 
the most delightful in 
the Far West. He was 
elected to the 
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NYACK.— FROM PHOTOS. BY 1, M. VAN WAGNER. Assembly in 1880, and 


was chosen Speaker. He 
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made so signal a success in the chair that his 
party judiciously se'ected him as their candidate 


for Governor, and the popular vote ratified their | 


Sagacity. He is a man of sterling character, and 
boasis a legion of friends in the Democratic 
rauks. Exposure and hardship have whitened 


his hair, but his heart is young and his spirits as 
genial as in the memvrable days of ’49. 





RUFUS HATCH INTERVIEWED. 


Tue WALL STREET VETERAN’S OPINION CON- 
CERNING RAILROAD STOCKS AND THE CROPS, 
[From the Boston Evening Star.) 


NEw YORK, July 11th.—A representative of the Star 
called on Uncle Rufus Hatch yesterday, and said: 
** We understand that you have changed your mind 
and turned ‘ bull.’”’ 

His reply was: “*I don’t see how I could turn 
* bull’ when I have never been a‘ bear.’ I am al- 
Ways a‘bull’ on this country and everything that 
tends to its development and prosperity. It is true 
that I have severely criticised the price of stocks 
and securities and the prices of the products of the 
country for the past year and a half, and continued 
to criticise them up to within a month or two, but 
T had good reasons for doing 80, as results have 
proved,”’ 

REPORTER—May I ask what those reasons are ? 

UNCLE RuFus—Well, I reached my conclusions in 
this way—first, I took particular pains toinform my- 
#elf about the crops in May, June and July, 1881. I 
oy as high as $100 per day for telegraphic news; I 

ad men traveling throughout the West in my em- 
ploy, and I had a very large correspondence with 
other men who made a study of crops and harvests. 
Thus I learned earlier than most people that the har- 
‘vest would toa very great extent prove a fallure,espe- 
‘clally wheat and corn, That being the case, stocks 
mist necessarily fall. I was ridiculed for my state- 
monts, and, in the parlance of the street, abused 
like a pickpocket. With short crops staring them 
th the face, I found people insane in their hope of 
becoming suddenly rich by speculations in Wall 
Bireet, all on tho “ bull” side, gone mad as they did 
in San Francisco before the collapse of the bonanza 
mines. Men, women and children were buying St. 
Paul common at 130; New Jersey Central at 106; 
Northwestcommon at 135; Rock Island at 148, which 
would be equal to 296, having been doubled; Illinois 
Central at 146; Denver and Rio Grande at 110; Lake 
Bhore at 135; Michigan Central at 115; New York 
Central at 150; Erie at 51; Union Pacific at 130; 
Western Union at 135; Pacific Mail at 55; Wabash 
preferred at 90, and I believe it went as high as 95 
or 96. Knowing as I did the certainty of short crops, 
it seemed to me that people must come to their 
senses sooner or later—they have, although it has 
taken until May of this year to bring them back to 
something like common sense. 

REPORTER—But you must have differed from most 
traders in stocks, otherwise the market should not 
havo advanced as it did ? 

Mr. HaAtTcH—Yes, I stood alone in my position and 
had met the opposition of one set of stalwart 
enemies—the employés of the engraving and Litho- 
graphing companies who were printing securities 
day and night—railroad and mining stocks and all 
other pretended securities. Even if these people 
had not been busy, stocks were already too high. 
People at last realized the fact of short crops, and 
that securities dealt in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change were too high. Some of the securities then 
printed are nowselling at one-half what they did in 
June and July of last year. Many stocks have 
reached bottom prices—certainly, they have with 
the enormous crops we have almost secured. 

REPORTER— Well, 1 must confess, the result has 
proved you correct; but what has caused you to 
change your mind? 

Mk. HaArcH—The comparatively low fcures to 
which certain good securities have falle: ; the cer- 
tainty of an immense yield this season of xearly 
all the products of the soll, and the possibilivy of a 
war in Europe, To judge of the future of our 
market, we must look at the things as they really 
have been and are, and not as the “bulls ’’ and 
**bears’”’ of Wall Street represent them, 

REPORTER—But, Mr. Hatch, how do you account 
for the light receipts of grain at Chicago? 

MR. HATCH—The present receipts at Chicago de- 
ronstrate the small crop of 1881, because that is 
the largest primary receiving point, You must re- 
member that the drought or arid belt last year ex- 
tended from Long Island to the Rocky Mountains 
and was 1,000 miles wide. «lt took in the corn belt 
and the wheat section not only, but the garden pro- 
ducts, That Is the cause of the comparatively small 
receipts of grain and other farm products, and the 
high prices of breadstuffs and beef. Who would 
have believed the statement, had it been made 
twelve months ago, that the price of nearly all vege- 
tables would, owing to their scarceness, double and 
treble, and that before the year was over we would 
be importing cabbages and potatoes from Germany, 
as wo have been doing? This year it will be far dif 
ferent—we shall have an enormous crop of every- 
thing but corn, and it is too soon to predict what 
that will be. Any man who undertakes to say what 
the corn crop will be before the middie of August 
shows his ignorance of the West. I expect to see 
corn at 90 and wheat at 90 within ninety days—there 
are three ninoties for you. 

REPORTER—But don’t you think, Mr. Hatch, that 
tho “‘corners”’ in grain and provisions had much 
to do with the past year’s high prices ? 

Mr. HATCH—Not a bit of it; sensational articles in 
the newspapers in reference to corners, short and 
large crops, etc., are simply absurd, Had we ex- 
ported 10,000,(00 bushels more wheai and 25,000,000 
bushels more corn prices would have been double 
what they are to-day. The press has treated the 
public to the veriest twaddle on this point. You 
may preach ‘corners ’’ and the wickedness of men 
who lock up life’s necessities as much as you please, 
but I tell you itis all bosh. Supply and demand is 
the great law that regulates these things, and all 
the grain dealers in the world cannot change it. 
No, my friend, the trouble was that men sold what 
had not been produced outof the ground, and there- 
fore did not exist. When they tried to deliver it 
they found that, like the Irishman’s flea, it wasn’t 
there. 

REPORTER—Do you know how ‘‘corners”’ could 
be prevented ? 

Mk. HATCH—The only way I see to prevent them 
is to make it a criminal act for men to sell other 
people’s pfoperty, whether it is stocks, bonds, se- 
curities of any kind, or grain or provisions; then 
no corners could take place. 

REPORTER—But, Uncle Rufus, where would you 
be if such had been the law ? 

Mr. HATCH—Why, in jail, of course, but it has 
not been made a crime yet, and I am still at large, 
aS you see, 

REPORTER—Well, I hope it will be a long time be- 
fore any one deprives you of your freedom. But I 
am leading you away from the subject; you evi- 
dently expect big crops, a good export demand and 
plenty of business from the railroads, otherwise 
you would not talk as you do ? 

Mk. HATCH—I expect only what the facts justify. 
The wheat crop, as already gathered in the South 
and South west, will exceed that of last year, and the 
prospect of gathering 200,000,000 bushels more was 
never more promising. If propitious weather favors 
the farmer for four or six weeks to come, our wheat 
crop Will not fall far short of 600,000,000 bushels. 
In the Southwest the crops are already harvested. 
Texas claims 140,000,000 bushels of corn, In the 
West they are in the midst of harvesting. The 
Northwest, of course, is later. The corn crop with 
ordinary weather cannot be less than it was last 
year, and the idea of figuring on an average crop is 
absurd, for the increased acreage aggregates an 

‘atnount equal to doubling our crops of 1877, 1876 
and 1875. The oat and hay crop this year is a suc- 


cess from one end of the country to the other, and 
will, in a very large measure, take the place of any 
deficiency in corn. 


It must be remembered that 


| we have never exported more than six per cent. of 
, our corn crop. If we take in other small grains 
and the root and fruit crops, we shall gather more 
in the United States during the year 1882 of what 
man and beast eat than was ever before harvested. 
You don’t hear much about the root crop, and yet 
it is a very valuable one. On the other side of the 
water it is considered one of the most important of 
European harvests. 

REPORTER—Am I to infer, then, from this promia- 
ing outlook, that you regard all stocks as a good 
purchase ? 

MR. HATCH—NO, sir, and I haven’t said so; but 
one fact is undeniable, the market for railroad 
stocks and other securities has seen a very marked 
decline since July 2d, 1881, and many of the good 
stocks have touched bottom. There is still a good 
deal of chaff to be sifted out, but the,cleaning pro- 
cess has been going on for a year now, and the im- 
provement in the quality of what is left is easily 
seen, 

REPORTER—Are you willing to name any proper- 
ties that you regard cheap at present prices ? 

Mk. HATCH—Yes, I have no hesitation in advising 
the purchase of Northern Pacific preferred stock ; 
I am long of it myself, and I bought it because it 
had a Government land grant equal to an empire, 
being in all 42,000,000 acres, or more than New 
England and New York, with a slice of Pennsyl- 
vania thrown in. Or more than Great Britain and 
Ireland with a chunk of the Continent. They have 
extended their road already oversufficient distance 
to redeem their bonds and all their stock at par, at 
the price their land is now selling for. Another 
great fact is that the best portion of the immigra- 
tion—the Scandinavians, Germans and Swedes, the 
hardy northern races who are willing to work, and 
who come with the intention of cultivating the soil 
and establishing homes—all take the Northwest as 
their location. The Western States to-day promise 
a greater yleld of everything except corn than ever 
before known, and the roads located in these States 
will reap the benefit. As I said before, the crops of 
the South and Southwest are aiready harvested and 
known to be splendid, and yet many of the Southern 
railroads are selling {fifty cents on a dollar for what 
they did a yearago. 

REPORTER—Well, os I take it, you don’t make 
many exceptions ? 

Mk, HATCH—I am not much ofa “bull”’ on Lake 
Shore Railroad, which has water on both sides of it, 
and under every tie ; it has the lakes on the north, 
and a railroad built for about forty cents ona dollar 
to;com pete with it on the south side. 

New York Central is half water to start with, and 
with a railroad paralleling it from New York to 
Buffalo it will be compelled to divide its earnings. 

The Burlington and Quincy has built a road from 
the Missouri River to Denver, thus the Union Paci- 
fic will have to divide its business with the former, 
and the Union Pacific is already dividing with the 
Southern ‘Pacific. 

I do not think I would advise any one to buy 
Burlington and Quincy, St. Paul, Northwest, Chi- 
cago and Alton—not but what they are good prop 
erties, but there is no margin left for profit at 
present prices; people should buy stocks that are 
low. 

If Wabash was worth 90 last year with a failure of 
crops, it is worth 180 this year with abundant crops, 
The Wabash and Southwestern systems were the 
ones to suffer from the meagre harvest last year, 
and are certain to receive great benefit from the 
abundance this year. The harvests in Texas, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Southern Illinois and Indiana are al- 
ready secured, which will insure business for these 
roads, Mind you, I don’t anticipate any such ad- 
vance in Wabash or other stocks, only I say that 
good crops mean good business for the railroads. 

REPORTER—I suppose I can write you down as an 
unqualified ‘‘ bull’’ on the country, at least ? 

Mr, HATCH—Why,I cannot be anything but a 
** bull ’’ when I look at this country, its growth and 
possibilities, In the first place, it comprises within 
its limits every shade of climate suitable for every 
creature on the earth; it is capable of producing 
| everything thata man need to eat or Wear or use, 
And then the growth of the country is marvelous, 
When I went to Chicago in 1850 it had a population 
of 29,963; in 1860 the population had increased to 
112,172; in 1870 it numbered 288,977, and in 1881 the 
statistics show a population of 575,000. 

The growth of Chicago is but 4 sample of all the 
other towns, cities, counties and States west of the 
Alleghany Mountains — and it has all happened 
within my business knowledge. When I went to 
Chicago in 1850 there were only forty-two miles of 
railroad west of the lakes. It was called the Galena 
Railroad, and was an old-fashioned strap-rail run- 
ning from Chicago to Elgin. It may be interesting 
for you to know that I was one of a corps of en- 
gineers that did the first day’s work that was ever 
done on a railroad in Wisconsin, I held on to the hind 
end of achain and stopped it at the 100 foot stake. 
That is the way I commenced engineering. And 
at that time I traveled over hundreds of miles of 
country without a houso on it, where it is now 
thickly settled with farms, villages and cities. No 
man can visit the East, West, Southwest and North- 
west without returning a “ bull.’’ I traveled about 
5,000 miles in the West in May, and saw enough to 
convince me that an advance in the stock-market 
would take place. The decline has taken place, 
and a large majority of stocks are liable to improve; 
indeed, the boom has already commenced. 

REPORTER— But I understand, Mr. Hatch, that 
you are not a believer in immigration, and yet you 
must confess that the section of country whose 
praises you have just sung has been made what it 
is by immigration. 

Mk. HATCH.—It is only unregulated immigration 
that Iam opposed to. Who ever heard of a city of 
&@ million inhabitants designating and setting apart 
a certain portion of its domain to receive and 
care for the criminals and paupers of other lands? 
And yet that very thing has been done in this city, 
according to the statements of the newspapers, 
within the last ten days. To a country with as 
Many broad acres as we possess, the incoming of 
men and women with health and willingness to 
work, and some money to start on, is a glorious 
thing. But nocountry could long endure the influx 
of paupers and criminals that we are being treated 
to at present The Press of the country is talking 
the matter, and it will come to be discussed, when 
too late, by the pothouse politicians, politica! ~<ema- 
gogues and a few statesmen, if there be any left in 
Washington. Acertain percent. of ourimmigration 
adds great wealth to the country—a large percentage 
is a curse yet unrealized. 

REPORTER— Well, I would like to ask one question 
more. You speak of the possibility of a war as an- 
other ‘‘ bull card ”’ ? 

Mk. HATCH—If the prospective war takes place 
between Egypt and the Continent, there will be a 
demand not only for our cotton and wheat and 
corn, but a demand for our securities exceeding 
that of a year and two years ago. A war over there 
would benefit us just as our “late unpleasant- 
ness’’ between the North and South benefited 
Europe to the extent of many hundred millions of 
dollars. If the Egyptian Government should in 
terfere with the Suez Canal, the civilized world 
would take up arms against it and convince that 
power that it cannot control the canal. It may 
take some months or some years to convince them, 
but convinced they will have to be, or what will 
become of the vast East Indian trade of England ? 
Besides, any interference with that great route to 
China and India would throw much of the carry- 
ing trade of Europe over our steamship lines and 
transcontinental roads. In fact, it would benefit 
us in every way, and hurt us mone. We can’t be 
drawn into any European troubles, for our geo- 
graphical position protects us and prevents it; and, 
as the great and only real neutral power, we 
should do the bulk of the supplying and much of 
the carrying required. It would be “all grist that 
came to our milL.’”’ 

REPOR'tER—I believe I’ve nothing more to ask, 
Uncle Rufus, and will try to give the public your 
views juss as you have expressed them. 





MB. HatTcH—That’s right, and you ': ight add a 





few things by way of general advice. Tell the pub- 
lic not to try and make a fortune in a day, but to 
put their money into good things and wait patiently 
for results. Tell them to trace great causes to 
their inevitable effects, and not be swayed by pass- 
ing rumors. Facts will always win in the long run, 
in spite of all that “ manipulations” and “cliques ”’ 
may do to the contrary. The big operators can no 
more ‘‘ bear ’’ the market with the present outlook 
than they could “bull” it last Summer and Fall. 
Advise the members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to take a trip West and see and judge for 
themselves. If we only had a few statesmen at 
Washington who would pass laws reducing taxes, 
and who knew enough about finance to pass a con- 
solidated annuity bond, redeemable in, the open 
market to purchasers at market prices, when the 
Government had a surplus revenue, and at noother 
time, you would see this country on a stable finan- 
cial foundation that does not now exist. In all other 
respects we lead the world, and it is not ‘‘spread- 
eagleism ”’ tojsay it, for the facts speaks for them- 
selves, and even the most reluctantof the European 
countries are beginning to acknowledge it. What 
better evidence could you have of our rapidly grow- 
ing importance, and of the belief of other nations 
in our future greatness and power, than the re- 
cent purchases of large tracts of land in tho North- 
west, West and Scuthwest, by prominent, wealthy 
and far-seeing Englishmen. No country has been 
slower to ‘‘give in’”’ to the way we have been “‘forg- 
ing ahead,”’ and no people have been more noted 
for wise investments in land. 

REPORTER—It has just occurred to me that the 
‘‘street’’ may smile at your telling them what to 
buy and what to let alone, and particularly at your 
** bull’ talk in regard to Northern Pacific preferred, 
and after your burlesque circular upon that pro- 
perty in Jay Cooke's time. 

Mr. HATCH—They can smile if they like, but I 
have no secrets. If I believein a stock it is because 
it has an intrinsic value and afuture. If I advise 
buying it, I back up my advice by purchasing my- 
self. Regarding Northern Pacific preferred, the 
condition of this road and the country through 
which it passes is far different from what it was 
ten years ago. Now its lands are being settled by 
the best class of European immigrants, and in a 
few years its 42,000,000 acres will be worth about 
$420,000,000. 

REPORTER—I am much obliged to you, Mr. Hatch, 
for -o much of your valuable time, and I will now 
say good-by. 

Mn. HATCH—Good-by, young man, and don’t for- 
get that lam and cannot help being a “ bull,” not 
on the ‘‘ watered”’ and paralleled roads, but on 
good properties that are selling cheap, and run 
through sections of country which guarantee them 
a@ prosperous future. On the country at large Iam 
always a “ bull,’’ because of its wealth, agricultural 
and mineral resources, growth and possibilities, 
and you won’t have to live long to see the day when 
it will be the great agricultural, commercial and 
financial centre of the civilized world. 





HAVE you ever thought of what advantage the 
MODEL PRESS would be to you? The ease with 
which it prints is simply marvelous. Almost any 
boy can do the finest printing with the speed ofa 
power-press. How such a perfect machine can be 
sold for the price is the manufacturer’s secret. 
Send for their illustrated 40-page book ‘“‘ How to 
Print,’’ with full particulars. J. W. DAUGHADAY 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLONEL ROBERT D. ALLEN, Superintendent of 
the Kentucky Military Institute at Farmdale, Ky., 
publishes, in connection with a circular of informa- 
tion, an essay upon ‘ The Training of Boys in Col- 
lege,’”’ which is worth the attention of every parent 
and educator. Colonel Allen’s views, in the main 
conservative, are the fruit of over thirty years’ ex- 
perience in the Institute, reinforced by good judg 
ment, common sense and quick sympathy with his 
pupils, The Kentucky Military is one of the most 
successful institutions of its kind in the country, 
and during its thirty-seven years of life has sent out 
many graduates now filling high and honorable 
stations, 





FUN. 
AN only child is a single heir occurrence. 


THE man who tries to belittle others must be 
little himself. 


THE fly is a happy thing, and goes about trying 
to tickle everybody. 


THE Fourth of July is the only known day in the 
year when young ladies object to bangs. 


PROHIBITION has been carried in Iowa by 29,000. 
What that State most needs is prohibition against 
the cyclone trade. 


‘*PULVERIZED meat” is what the Belgian Gov- 
ernment is about to give out for army rations. This 
must be Belgian for ‘* hash.”’ 


“A REPUTASHUN,” says Josh Billings, ‘‘once 
broken may possibly be repaired, but the world 
will alwus keep their eyes on the spot where the 
krack was.’’ 


A TALL man applied for a position as overseer oj 
a body of men. ‘‘ What do you know?” he was 
asked. ‘I don’t know anything,’’ he replied; 
‘but I guess I’m tall enough to look over all the 
men you've got.” 


For tHe ILL EFFects OF Tospacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘‘I have used it 
in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial 
results, especially in cases where the system is af- 
fected by the toxic action of tobacco.”’ 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 


ASK druggists for ‘‘ ROUGH ON RATs.”’ It clears 
out rats, mice, bedbugs, roaches, vermin, flies, 
ants, insects. lic. per box. 


THE DELICATE STOMACH 


OF an infant or invalid is soured and weakened by 
foods often used. The best substitute is ANGLO- 
Swiss MILK-Foop. Druggists and grocers sell it. 


THE beauty and color of the hair may be safely 
regained by using PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM, which 
is much admired for its perfume, cleanliness, and 
dandruff-eradicating properties. 


Do not forget to add to your lemonade or soda 
ten drops of ANGOSTURA BITTERS. It imparts a de- 


VALUABLE TRUTH 


“If you are suffering from poor health 
‘or languishing on a bed of sickness, 
‘take cheer, for 


Hop Bitters will Cure you. 


“If you are simply ailing, if you feel 
‘weak and dispirited, without clearly 
‘knowing why, 


Hop Bitters will Revive vou. 


“If you are a Minister, and have over- 
‘taxed yourself with your pastoral du- 
‘ties, or a Mother, worn out with care 
‘and work, 


Hop Bitters will Restore you. 


‘If you are a man of business or la- 
‘borer weakened by the strain of your 
‘every-day duties, or a man of letters, 
‘toiling over your midnight work, 
Bitters will Strengthen you. 
“If vou are suffering from over-eating 
‘or drinking, any indiscretion or dissi- 
‘pation, or are young and growing too 
‘last, as is often the case, 


Hop Bitters will Relieve you. 


‘*If you are in the workshop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing, ton- 
‘ing or stimulating, without intoxicat 
Ing, 


Hop Bitters is what you Need. 


“If you are old, and your blood thin 
‘and impure, pulse feeble, your nerves 
‘unsteady, and your faculties waning, 


Hop Bitters will give you New Life 
and Vigor. 


“HOP BITTERS is an elegant, healthy 
‘and refreshing flavoring for sick-room 
‘drinks, impure water, etc., rendering 
‘them harmless, and sweetcning the 
‘mouth, and cleansing the stomach. 


THE MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 


THE CENTURY 


Exquisite Illustrations, Striking Summer Features, 


Hop 





Continuing the custom which has proved so 
successful in past years, the August CENTURY 
MAGAZINE is known as the ‘* Midsummer Holi- 
day Number,” being especially devoted to papers 
and stories of a light and entertaining character 


FOR SUMMER READING, 


And enriched with an unusual number of choice 
engravings. The appearance of this Midsummer 
Holiday Number has in past years been pro- 
nounced 


“THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE SEASON,” 


And, in its attractions, the present issue is fully 
up to the high standard thus established. 

Among the special features in this number are 
richly illustrated papers on ‘ Steam-Yachting in 
America,” ‘*An Aboriginal Pilgrimage’’ (the 
Zuni Indians in Boston), ‘*‘The Borderlands of 
Surrey,’’ ‘*Some English Artists and their Stu- 
dios ’’; a frontispiece portrait of Richard Wagner, 
with an article on ** How Wagner Makes Operas”’; 
‘“‘The Lambs,”’ a burlesque tragedy satirizing 
Wall St., by the author of ‘* The Confessions of 
a Frivolous Girl,’”? **The Little Tin Gods on 
Wheels,” etc.; ‘The New North-West,’ by 
E. V. Smalley ; a down-east story, ‘The Phan- 
tom Sailor,’? by Noah Brooks, etc., etc., etc. 

All booksellers and newsdealers sell it 3 price, 
35, cents. In no other shape can so much enter- 
taining reading-matter, with such beautiful en- 
gravings, be had for the price. Persons who are 
not regular readers of THE CENTURY should not 
fail to see this special number. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York. 


“& Skin of Beauty is a joy Vorever. 
DR. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth-Patches and 
every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has 

stood the test of 

thirty years, and 

i@ issoharmless we 
tasteitto besure 

the preparation 

is properly made 

Accept no coun- 

terfeit of similar 

The distin- 
Dr. L. A. 
re hype Baid to 
lady of the haut ton 
(a patient:)—‘ 48 
you ladies will use 
them, Irecommend 
*Gouraud’sCream 
. as the least harm- 
7 v . Sulof all the Skin 
preparations.” One bottle will last six months, using it 









AS WELL AS 
Beantifies the Ski 









4 ii'« 


every day. Mux. M. B. I. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 

es aa ‘ali drnggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
or sale a 

throughout the U. 8. Also in N. ¥. City, at Macy's 


Stern's, Ehrich’s, Ridiey’s, &c. 


CAPDS 


ARANAC LAKE HOUSE, ** ADIRONDACKS.” This 
well-known and popular Summer Resort, beautifully 
situated on Lower Saranac Lake, the key to the mountain 
lakes and Blue Mountain Lake Region, opened May Ist. 
Table best in the mountains; rooms large, well-ventilated 
and thoroughly renovated and newly-furnished through- 
out; accommodaticns, 250 guests. Send for circular, Ad- 
dress Mito B, Minter, Proprietor, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





Send five 8c, stamps for new set of 
imported cards, “ UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y, 











licious flavor and prevents a!l Summer di S. 
Be sure to get the genuine ANGOSTURA, manufac- 
tured by Dx. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SoNs. 





HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE, 
A Specific for Dyspepsia. 
Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts. per box. Sent by mail. 
J. N. HEGEMAN & Co., Broadway, cor. 8th St., N.Y. 
HALFORD SAUCE, the best and chea relish ; 
sold only in bottle, unrivaled by any for family use. 


‘' Use Redding’s Kussia Salve.” 
Eixcursionists, Draw the Cork, 
And HuB PuNncH is ready. It “tops” all other 
drinks with ice-water or lemonade. Ask your 
grocer 














POKER'S BITTERS, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST OF ALL 


STOMACH BITTERS, 
AND 


AS FINE A CORDIAL AS EVER MADE. 
To be had in Quarts and Pints, 


L. Tr.,; 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 


PILES! 











ITCHING P1LLES.— Moisture, 10- 
tense itching; most at night; sare cures, 
Swayne’s Ointment. At Droggists. 


- . 
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Shenandoah Valley Railroad. 


THE GREAT TRUNK ROUTE TO THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


Through the Noted henandoah Valley by 
Daylight. 

The Shenandoali Val'ey Railroad connects at Hagers- 
town, Md., with the Cumberland Valley Railroad and 
Western Mary land Railroad; at Shenandoah Junction 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 3; at Riverton 
Junction with the Virginia Midland Railroad ; at Waynes- 
poro Junction with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad ; 
and at Roanoke with the Noriolk and Western Railroad; 
and is the great through line between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Bal:imore, Washington, and New 
Urleans, Chattanooga, AUanta, Memphia. 

New Orb ans Express has ‘through Sleeping Car be- 
tween New York and Chattanooga, 

Memphis Express has through day-car between Balti- 
more and Roanoke. 

Passengers for the Virginia Springs on the lines of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad and Norfoik and Western 
Railroad will find the Shenandvah Valley route superior 
to any other, 

Caverns of Luray and the Natural Bridge 


of Virginia 
Are also reached by this route, Luray being directly on 
the line of the road, while Natural Bridge is but two anv 
a half miles from Glenwood Station on the 8, V. R, K 


Ask for tickets via Shenandoah Valley Railroad: 
Y. & Phila,, from ticket agents Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Baltimore, * West’n Maryland R. R 
Washington, « Balto, and Ohio R, R. 


JOSEPH H.SANDS, eae P. HATCH, 


Supt, . As, 
Hag retown, Mi Md. Lynchburg, ¥ Va, 


CASTRINE 


This Miegant Preparation is put ap 
in Bottles in the form of a Cordial, 
and is recommended for Loss of Appe- 
tite and General Debility. Removes 
all unpleasant feelings after eating. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 














DAISY ADV, CARDS and a None Such Baking 
Powder Recipe Book, 25 cts, in stamps, Recipes. 
Caretully tested, invaluable to housekeepers: to use with 
other powder take 14 to ‘4g more powder than recipe 
calis for. Gxo. C. Banvage, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of 


C.WEIS Meerschaum Pipea 


Smokers’ Articles, etc,, wholesale and 
retail, Repairing done. Circular free 
399 Broadway, N.Y. 
factories, 69 Walker St, and Vienna, 
_Raw meerschauin and amber for sale. 
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0Uuion SQUAREN.Y. 


RANGE MASS. O RR ATLA 


.W.JOHNG 
¥ W JOHNS 


BUILDINC FELT. 


For lining under Floors, >hingl s, Wea:herbvards, ctc. 


STRICTLY FIREPROOF. 
Iv rolls of 75 to 100 pounds each, 36 inches wide, two 
thicknesses, weighing 10 and 16 pounds to 100 square feet. 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Sole Manutacturers of H. W. Johns’ Genuine 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, STEAM PACKING, BOILER 
COVERINGS, PAINTS, ETC 
Special prices to large consumers, Send for sample 


ACHINE UO. 
CHICAGO. 1 ILL. 














Just Publ ished, price ao cts,—Best and Cheapest 
ever Issued, 


HITCHCOCK’S COLLECTION 
OF NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC 


Lontaining 260 poges eleganuly printed Music tor the 
Piauo, being a Companion to our famous Song Collec- 
tions ; containing Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Schot- 
tise hes, Galops, etc., by the most eminent composers of 
Europe and America. Mailed on receipt of price, and 
to be had of Booksellers and Music stores. Address, 

HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STOR 
Sun Building, 166 Nassaa St., New York. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS, 
It will pay you tosend 1 Oe. for our 50 
Chromos with name, printed on 
wf. > heavy vi Hird Me new; sesees Mone: 
ne: cean View Ons= 
rose scries, Arcti a , Mi igh ewall pore Ce 
25 Largesize new Chromos Sonata imported designs 
10c, Book of choice samples 25c. Elegant premiums given of 
hed sensi Gold Rings, & extra Silver Plated ware,(not ttash ) 
commission my agt’s full particulars | each order, on 
Alt PRINTING Co. 
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OPIUM: and i Bernhine Habit Cured in 10 to 
er to 1000 patients cured 
in all parts’ Dr. Massh, Quincy. Mich. 


RID 












RUPTURE |. 


Relicved and Cured by Dr, J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor, 

HIS K on Rupture gives the most reliuble proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indica 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW £sOKRK 


KENTUCKY fistin 


Lit by gas as well as heated by steam. 
Expenses as moderate as any first - class 
gins September 4th. For Catalogues, 
ete., address as above, 10 





L. KR. D. ALLEN, Supt. 


___ Agents Wanted. 


eee 


> 





seliing articles in the world; 1 sample free, 
Acdress, Jay Bronson, Dctroit, Mich. 


A MONTH-AGENTS WANTED-90 best 
$975 





7 a Year and expenses to agents Outfit free, 
Address P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


72 a week. $12a day at home casily made, Costly 
outfit free. Address, Trow & Co., Augusta, Me, 








i) All Chromos,elegant designs. Bouquet,Good Luck, &. 
name on in case, 10c, E. H, Parpxg, Fair Haven, Ct, 








At Farmdale, P. o., Franklin Co., Ky., six miles from 
Has the most healthiul and beautiful location in the State, 


MILITARY 


A full and able College Faculty, 
college, Thirty-nipth year be- 


INSTITUTE. 





THE 
Leading Literary Family Journal. 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


A Constant Succession of New Literary 
and Artistic Attractions! 


For nearly twenty years this 
periodical has maintained its su- 
periority over all its competitors, 
und is universally admitted to be 


unrivaled as a 


FAMILY JOURNAL, STORY PAPER, 


AND 


HOME FRIEND, 


It occupies a field that no other 
journal attempts to fill ; it presents 
a constant succession of attrac- 
tions —healthy fiction, embracing 
the most entertaining Serials and 
Short Stories and Sketches, Bio- 
graphy, Travels, Incidents of all 


Times and Countries, Foreign 


Manners and Customs, Essays, 


Well-chosen Matter for Young 
Readers, Examples for the Asptr- 
ing Youth of both Sexes, Natural 
History in a popular form, the 
Wonders of Nature, Science, Art, 
and Human Ingenuity, Adventures 
with Wild Men and Beasts, Nar- 
ratives of Daring and Peril, Social 


Hints, etc., etc. - 


Kach Number contains sixteen pages of realing 
matter, with eight pages of admirably executed illustra- 
tions, 

The Most Popular Writers contribute to its 


columns, and the embellishments are by our Best 


Artists, 

Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner is pub- 
lished every Monday, price 10 cents at all newsdealers’, 
Annual subscription, $4, postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


gru™ HABIT EASILY CURED. 


Essay Free, Just jublished The Morphine 
User; 200 pp.; $1.00. Lesuimz E, Keegy, M.D., 
Surgeon C, & A. R R., Dwiaut, Inn, U.S.A. 


‘| Health is Wealth! 


DR. E. C,. WEST’S NERVE AND BRAIN 
TREATMENT. 


Ag ec for H Dizziness. Convuisions, Nervous 
anipone 1 Mental Depression, Loss of Memory, Prema- 
sure Old Age, caused by over-exertion or over-in faigenes 
anhich leads to misery. decay and death. One box will 
sure recent cases. ich box contains one month’s treat 
nent. One dollar a box, or six boxes for five dcliars; 
sent by mail prepaid on veostet of price. I guarantee six 
boxes to cure any case each order received for 
dix boxes, accompanied with $;,1 willsend my written 
aa to return the money if the treatment does not 

A.J, DITMAN, viok. sole 
itrect end Broadway, New ¥ 








ine develops ps and re-t re -tores strength 
and youth, $1 N. E. Mgp. Instt- 
TUTE, 24 Tremont R w, Boston, 





50 Choice Chromos, with name, in fancy case, 10c. Set 
of samples, 6c. VANN & Co., Fair Haven, Conn. 


k in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 } hang hédrens H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine, 





USTACHE—heavy growth ; and face of dazzling 
beauty in 1 hour, Book telle free! Devere, Toronto,Ont, 





r day at nome, Samples worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20 Sasren, Stiecw & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a re- 
tail box by express of the best 
candies in the world, Put up 
in handsome boxes suitable for 
presents, Strictly pure, Try 
itonce, Address, 


(. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
33, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each ; Chains $B 
to "Siz to match. Seala, Sets & eee 
Jewelry of the same. Sent C. 0. , by 
Express. Send stamp for aD Cire 
y cular. These Watches are equal to an 
=2 n the market. Watchmakers’ Tools an 
Materials. COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
F acToRY, 33 Broadway, N. ¥, Box 3696, 








A NEW SERIAL NOVEL 


BY 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


reHeart and deienee, 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 


Begins in No. 1,401 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


Issued Wednesday, July 26th, 





Sold by all Newsdealers. 





Price 10 sony, or $4 per annum, dabenia 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


We will Send, on 30 Days’ Trial, 


DR. DYES HElectro-Voltaic BELTS, 


And other Electric Appliances TO MEN 
suffering trom Nervous Dehbility, etc., speedily re- 
storing Health and Manhood. Also jor Rheum- 
atism, Paralysis, Liver »nid Kidney Trou- 
bles, ani many other diseases. lllustrated 
pamphiet free, Address, 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


SHORTHAND Made Easy, Sent Free, Address 
E, Goodrich, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
5 Elezant Hand Bonquet, Pond Lily. Horseshoe, Lily 
of the Valley, etc, cards, name on, 10c, Sample 
book free with $1 order, Star Ca rd Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
3 Gilt Edge Compliment Cute, with nome, in ele- 
gant case, 10c, H, M. COOK, Meriden, Conn, 

















| AMMAKIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust, Warranted sure and safe, Price, $1, New Eno- 
LaND MepicaL Institute, 24 Tremont Row. Boston, Mass, 





Choice Chromo Cards, or 50 Klegant New Chromos, 
name on, 10c, Crown Ft tg. Co., Northford, Ct, 








Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Is presented in a New and Tasteful Form, and 
the Price has been Keduaced from 35 to 25 
cents a number, 


It is profusely embellished, and is 


THE ONLY COMPLETE FASHION MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA. 
[ts reports of the ever-varying 
Styles of Costumes, Hats, Bonnets, etc., 
Are published simultaneously with those in the French 


journals, so that the subseribers receive 
the earliest information. 


The Plain and Colored Fashion Plates, 
IMPORTED MONTHLY FROM PARIS, 


Are accompanied with Accurate Deoscriptious, and the 
Illustrations are in the highest style of art, 





ag During the Winter and Summer Monthe we shall 
devote all the pages of FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 
MAGAZINE to light literature, ag tew additions are then 
made to the wardrobe ; consequently, during the “dead 
season’ for Fashions, our illustrations of these will be 
confined to our colossal Fashion Su; plement, During 
the S ring and Autumn Months, however, our readers 
will find a large space devoted to iljustrations of all the 
Latest Styles of Dress from the best Parisian Mo-Jlels, 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Is of a varied and entertaining choracter, consisting of 
Continued and Short Stories, Poems, etc, 


Several New aa Fy em of interest to Ladies, 
have been added 


Published monthly. Annual subscription, $2.50, postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE. Publisher, 


i 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 
A Brilliant Table of Contents: 


ARTICLES: “THE COMFORTS AND [DISCOM! ORTS 
OF TRAVEL.” By N, Robinson. Fi t+ n : lusirations, 

**PLYMOUTH AND ITS PILGRIM MEMORIES,” Sev- 
enteen illustrations. 


*‘GYPSIES AND THEIR FRIENDS.” Nine iliustra- 


tions, 
“LAGER BEER IN AMERICA— HUW IT CAME 
HERE; WHAT It SHOULD BE; WHAT IT IS.” By 


Nine illustrations, 
PASTIV ES,” 


J. Burnitz Bacon. 
“HIGHLAND SPORTS AND 
Gibson. Four illustrations. 

** AARON BURR,” By Frederic Daniel, 
trations, 

**‘ PHOSPHORESCENCE.” 
illustrations, Etr,, ete. 
SERIAL, SHORT STORIES, Erc,—‘Tho Letter ‘8’; 
Or, The Jocelyn Sin,” by tnde (Chaps. XIV,-XVIII.); 
illustrated. ‘*Some Turkish Slive Stories."” ** The Oak. 
Cabinet,” by Wa ter E'gar McCann ; illustrated, ‘ in- 
derelia; Or, The Pink Satin Slij per of Mistress Susan’ 
Davenne,’ by Margaret F.Aymar; i.lustrated, “A Deg-- 
perate Chase,’’ by Fanny Belle Irving ; illustrated, ‘‘ Bar- 
ton’s Wile’’; iilustrated, ‘Dorothy,’® by Susan Arcner: 
Weiss ; il'ustrated, Etr., ete, 

SKETCHES, Ero.—‘* Brigandage in Macedonia”; illus-- 
trated. ‘‘A Wolf Hunt in Colorado’’; illustrate, 
“Trunks and Trunk packing’’; illustrated. ‘St, John’s- 
Day in an Indian Village in Mexico.”’ “The Prine of 
Wales’s Feathers,” ‘*Corvus Splendens, the Common: 
Crow of India,” ‘*Who Was He?” illustrated, “A Gi- 
raffe Hunt in South Africa’’; illustrated. Etc., etc, 
POEMS. —‘* Drifting,’’ a Sonnet ; illustrated, ‘*To the: 
Grasshopper and the Cricket,.’”’ ‘*The Nile.” ‘ Ned and 
Jack”’; illustrated, ‘Summer Longings,”’ by D. Flor- 
ence McCarthy; floral border, ‘* The | lowers”; floral 
border, ‘-Laocoon’”’ (Virgil, Aueid IL, 199. “The 
Seven Sisters,’’ by W. Wordsworth ; illustrated. “A 
Bird’s-eye View,” with border, Ete. etc, 

AN ABUNDANT MISCELLANY, replete with informa- 
tion and entertainment, 


By W. 
Seven ilius- 


By W. Ackroyd. Twelve 


128 Quarto Pages. ---Over 100 Illustrations, 


Frontisrizck —‘‘ THE SPANISH FLOWER-GIRL,” 
picture oil colors, 


Price, single copy. 25 cents. Yearly subscription, $3, 
six mouths, $1.50; four months, $1—sent postpaid, 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





Edifying, Entertaining and Instructive 
Reading for Everyboly, 





Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D,, Editor. 
The August Number Now leady, 
WITH AN ATTRACTIVE TABLE OF 


CONTENT=. 
**NANTUCKET.” Six illustrations, 
“STREEl-SINGING AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
REFORMATION IN GERMANY.” 

“DECORATION DAY—WHA? f <3 AND WHAT IT 
MEANS.,”’ By T. De Witt Talma e, I), 

“THE VOCAL MUSIC OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS,” 
By Alfreton Hervey. 

“CYPRU S_—-ANCIENT AND MODERN.” Eleven ik 
lustrations, 

‘HOW THE ROUGH HOUSE WAS FOUNDED BY 
PRAYER,” Three illustations, Ete., etc, 

SERIAL ant SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES, Ete,.— 
Part I, of Marion Harland’s new se: ial, “A Gord Fellow ’’; 
illustrated, * Weighed and Wanting,” by Geo, Macion- 
ald, LL.D.; Chapters XIX. to XXV.; tilustrated. ‘ Hope 
Chestlethwaite’ 8 Trouble,” by Ella Rodman Church; n. 
lusirated, ‘* Barbara’s Lamb >; illustrated.” * Li neoln 
Cathedral ”; illustrated. ‘Vultures and Valture Hunt- 
ing’’; illustrated, ‘ Kelig ous Festival in Anam”; illus. 
trated. ‘The New Bisho; s of the Methodist Episco; al 
Charch South.” “ A Malagasy Ilero Who Offered Him. 
self tor His King and Hi- Country.’” Ete., ete. 
ESSAY3.—**'The Hicrarchy of the Roman Catholia 


Church.” ‘*The Miracles of Christ ’’; illustrated, **The 
Power of Home.” ‘* Rehvboum, First King of Judah,” 
Etc., ete. 


POEMS by J. Logie Robertson, Allred Ensign, Robert 
Browning, Geueral W. H, Browne, etc., etc. 

THE HUME PULPIT,—Sermon by Rev. Dr. Talinage 
“Do Dreams Mean Avvthin:?" THE COLLECTION 
BASKET; INFORMATION FOR THE CURIOUS; THR 
DRIF! OF RELIGIOUS COMMENT; PERSONAL NOTES 
AND COMMENTS; EDITORIAL COMME NTS, etc. ; and a 
large, entertaining abd instructive misc lany. The 
number is profusely and clegantly embellished, 


Price per Number, 25 cents, annual subscription, $3; 
postpaid. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53,55 & 57 Park Plas>, New York. 





Read! Read! Read! 


“THAT HANDSOME, 
WICKED LORD PRESTON,” 


A Charming, Light, Thrilling Seria! Story, by 


th2 Author of “‘ That Audacious Minx,” 
IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


SOLD BY ALI NEWSDEALERS. 





$4 A YEAR, POSTPAID. 


PRICE 10 CENTS, 
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THE DEVILFISH IN 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
It has three 
oa mixed 


Oil has been removed. 
times the str h of Ce 


with Starch, 





Arrowroot or Sugar, 





and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
idmirably adapted for inva 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


lids as 








Nature’s"Sparkling Specific for [ndigestion 
and Biliougness, the water of the famous Seltzer Spa, is 
duplicated in a moment with a spoonful of TaARRANT'S 
SELTzER APeRreNT, which contains every valuable ele- 
ment of the German spring. The greatest physicians of 
Europe pronounce that free gift of Providence the most 
potent of all known alteratives, and its fac simile, fresh 
and foaming, is now placed within the reach of every 
nvalid in the western world. 

SOLD BY ALL DRU GGISTS. 


Columbia Bicycles. 


Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, merchants, 
etc.,, ete, Send 3-cent stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 36-page catalogue to 


THE POPE M’F’C CO., 
yy opty ASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass, 
. Riding School,34th St, near 3dAv. 


STARN’S GLEN ISLAND, 


Long Island Sound. 


THE DAY SUMMER RESORT. 
TWO GRAND CONCERTS DAILY. 
GRAFULLA’S CELEBRATED BAND. 
DILLER’S CLASSICAL CORNET QUARTET. 
California Vocal Quartet, Superior Dinners, a la Carte. 
Old-fashioned Rhode Island Clam Bake. 
The Dairy, Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Billiards, Bowling, 
a Range, Steamers leave as follows: 








Pier 18, N 
EXG URSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS, 


“HOT PLOWSHARES,”| eve 
\T E ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
| 


By JUDGE TOURGEER, just begun in 


OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 


CONDUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4a year; $2 six mos.; 1oc. acopy 
FOR GALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


JUST OUT. TEN CENTS. 
NEW FORM — MAGAZINE SIZE — 32 PAGES, 





“The cover is restored, and the publication now appears | 


as a handsome magazine, a trifle larger than the month 
lies, and containing in ite 52 mumbers annually about one 
third more matter tian the largest of them.”—-N. Y, Pub- 
lishers’ Wee “ . 
Serial St shortly by Marion Harland, E, P. Ro 

E. 8, Phelps, 'W. M. Baker, and others 

Special Offer.—lt ubseribed for at once, $2, from 
beginning of ‘* Hot Plowshares,’' to 4 a or with 
ali back numbers, from Fe b,, 1882, to Fé }, $3. 


Address, OUR CONTINENT. Phila. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md 


S@” Send for Price-List, naming yo 





Jewell’s Whart, Brooklyn; 33d St., E. R. 


POMMERY < 


ir County and State, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





EGYPTIAN WATERS. 


zy hah kL. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 





VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Lencorrhea, Ir- 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 
t?"Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisa great helpin pregnancy, and re- 

lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 
te For att Weaxnesses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second tono remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
KIpNEys it is the Greatest Remedy in the World. 


’ EP" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Relief in Its Use. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Humors from the 
Blood, at the same time will give tone and strength to 
thesystem. As marvellous in. in results as the Compound. 

tz Both the Compound and and Blood Purifier are pre- 

pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 

Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 

is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 

receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 

| freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
| stamp. Send for pamphlet. _Mention this Paper. 














tw Lyvrm BE. Prykwam’s Liver PIs cure Constipa- 
tion, Billousne ss and Torpidity ¢ of the Liver. 25 cents, 


ae Sold by all Druggists.-@0 8) 


ILL 





USTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


[Jury 22, 1882. 


‘Your Attention having been Called to the Merits of 





We would now ask: “HAVE YOU TRIED IT? Itis the 
BEST and QUICKEST CLEANER and POLISHER in 
the World of Nickel, Silverware, Plate Glass and Show 
Cases. Beware of Imitations. For Sale Everywhere. 


THAT our CUSTOMERS 


May avail themselves of the 


| WERY LOW PRICES 


At which we are now disposing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Drygoods, 
| Upholstery, 
| Carpets, etc., 


Wwe will continue 
| For a brief period 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


AT. Stewart & Go 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
PROTECTION 


10] %: lo: ——-:0: ——-:0: 


|PEARLS ae MOUTH | 


0:-—— 0-20! 





& 


o>? 








"BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE _ ae 


Mat, cannot tip over. 
Saves carpet and floor. 
ii Made of tin, brass and 
= Useful, durable 
and ornamental, 
Expressed, prepaid, to 


\ ARE COMMUNICATED 10 THE ‘MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 








which renders the teeth waite, the gums rosy | , any part of the United 
and the breath sweet. It thoroughly removes | States east of a nver, upon receipt of cash, as follows 
| tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. | No. 1, Tin, handsomely ornamented... ..$ .75 each 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. “e¢ do. with Umbrella Rests... 1.00 * 
| —— 2 Winksl-miatee O8 Tie ..ccccccccccccecce Le * 
a * do. with Umbrella Rests.... 200 * 
Atchison, Tor veka Nanta Ke R R. “ 5, Terra Cotta, ornamented.............. 17 * 
< t Le OT, Goa nine 66 Vie’ cccssscecesses Se 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE o“ ¢ Nic kel on Brass, decorated mats...... 225 “ 
“9 es nickel-plated mats... 2.50 ‘ 


| te ’ 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, For sale to the Trade in quantities. 
Open for travel all the year round. No snow-sheds. 


Trains leave eastern termini at Atchison and Kansas The Adams & Westlake Manuf’g Co., 


City, in connection with all eastern roads, as follows: I 

? ’ > CAGO. ( 0 

; 1 Pacitic Express daily tor Trinidad, Las Vegas, Santa et. 1ICA BOSTON. NEW YORK. ” 
Fé, Albuquerque, Las Cruces, El Paso, Deming, Benson, 
Tucson, Los Angeles, San Francisco, etc. 2 Colorado e> 

Expresses daily tor Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, Er 1 Re vilw V ro Fi y - 
Canon City, Leadville, Gunnison, San Juan, and al! points | (N. Y., E. and W. Railroad.) 

in Kansas and Colorado, Puliman Palace Cars attached | THE PP oh hat ROUTE OF AMERICA 
to all Express Trains. Full information can be obtained | , ‘ = = 
at the Company’s office, 419 Broadway, cor. Canal | Short, ores gente betwoen New York and all points West, 
Street, New York; or by addressing W. F. WHITE, Gen- | ouble We ck, ‘ tee! Rails, Pullman Cai 8, 

eral Passenger Agent; J, F. GODDARD, General Freight estinghouse Air-brakes, 

Agent, Topeka, Kansas; W. L, MALCOLM, General East- an ’ 


ern Agent, 419 Broadway, New York. 
— ( = N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, NEW YORK. 


THE sa 
Standard. Your OWn) £2: hsse'ss: 
13 other sizes. For business, plea- 


§ | LK sure,old or young. Everything easy 


by printed instructions. Send 2 
OF THE 











Carvs, LABELs, 
&c. Press $3, 





stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory, 
Kelsey & Co., Meniven, Comm, 


WORLD| woah 


j SA 
. 
— : AND NoT 
} ; SWEAR OUT) 
by Watchmakers, By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 


culars free. J. Birca & Co.,38 Dey St.,N.Y. 


SelfInker 84 


















by the Distinguished 
Novelist. 


In No. 1401, issued July 26th, 


A New Story 





Frank Leslie's 





| Send for 
Circular. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
yee & 755 Broadway, wow York. 





WIRE GAUZE, 
QO . NON-EXPLOSIVE 
% OIL STOVE 
The only Oil Stove mad 
with Wire Gauze insid 


Non-Explosive. 


Reservoir finished 
imitation of 
Granite. 





| improved Bake Oven 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other va 
uavle improvements, Send for Catalogue. 
If you want our beautiful cards 
| Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents nome age. 
The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 
45 Summer St., Boston. 100 Beekman St., N, Y. 
| 95 Lake St., Chicago. 





for use in mines, thus | 4 Perfect Fit Guaranteed, 
making it Absolutely 


Will not smoke when 
placed in a draught, 
in 
Scotch! 


Our 13882 Stove has | 
illustrating the } 


, a 
7 E. Fourteenth St ~ & se | tree, Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Weanengom, N. J. | 


“Ss BC” 
HENKELL & OO., 


CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 23 Beaver St., N.Y. 


Titustraten NeWsparer 


EVERYBODY CAN NOW PLAY AT SIGH Will commence the publication of 


Without Instruction, on any O or Piano | 
WM. BURNET’S SYS ° usic 














A New Serial Story by Wilkie Collins, 





e — ENTITLED, 


SELF- 


ol Sue km WSC) ARNT HEART AND SCIENCE: 


Support, Relief, Comfort. : A . ‘ 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. | <A Story of the Present Time, 


DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE, | dat 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular mailed tree- 






















CHAMPAGN EE. 


| 

: ! 

Hock Wines. JoURNU FRERES, Claret Wines. | 
i 








Sens rd mai salely, 144 Saratoga Springs, NeT This last production of one of the foremost of 
RT as = English Authors, whose popularity in this coun- 
try is scarcely less pronounced tban in his own, is 
THET 4 WA i characterized by all the startling realism, vivid char- 
BE STi acter-painting, interesting dramatic situations and won- 
| drous descriptions which have given his previous works 
} 27 sto j 207.5 their peculiar fascination. The story will run in the 
BEATTY’S pst eg aa & ean Paeteeas columns of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper for a period of nearly six months, and persons 
desiring to read it in weekly installments spould send 
in their subscriptions at once. Price, $4a year; single 
copies, 10 cents. Address, 
F. DUCHATEL-OHAUS, “Sillery’”’ Champagne. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
COURVOISIER & CURLIER FRERES, Brandy. 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


TIRE ER TED gl 
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